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INSTITUTES AND COLLEGES. 


—_—~>__—_ 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES 
and DIPLOMAS in MOSIC. Instituted 1872. 





President—The EARL of Sg ea 
Warden—The Rev. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D. R.S.E 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY TURNER Mus. B. 





CLASSES AND LECTURES. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 23, when new Students (pro- 
fessional and amateur) are received. 

Regulations, forms of entry, prospectuses, with full particulars as to fees, &c., can be 
obtained post free from the undersigned. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 





OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden - street, W. 
Patrons: an QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMIL 
incipal—Dr. A. C. MackKENzIE, 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT i in October. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 23. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, SATURDAY, September 4, at 11. 
For prospectus, &., apply to JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





UILD OF ORGANISTS, 89, _ 89, Chancery-lane, London, W.C 


Patron: The Right Rev. the LOR LORD BISHOP of LOE S- 
President: Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., 


SUMMER VACATION, 
The Office of the Guild will be CLOSED until the 30th of September, and no com- 
munications can be answered until that date. 


By order of the Council. 
J. T, FIELD, Sub-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec. 








GC°Lrrecs O F OBRBGARNIS ® &B. 
N.B. The LIBRARY will be CLOSED on TUESDAY next. 
Proposed Arrangements for the Session, 1889-90. 
November 12, 1889 ... } a gpamaaal 
Lecture. 





December 3 Ae 
January 7, 1890 F.C.O, Examination (Paper Work). 
” 8 » C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” | en ¥F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 10 ,, .. Distribution of Diplomas. 
” ms A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
” 1b ,, .C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 16 ,, A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 17 ,, ... Diploma Distribution. 
February 4 ,, ... Lecture. 
h eee 7 
April BP IGE cc . 
A 14 ,, Annual Dinner. 
6 ,, .. Lecture, 
June 3, .. Lecture. 
July » «. Lecture 
July 15 }, |. F.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
” se F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 17 ,, «. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” ae Distribution of Diplomas, 
” 22 ,, .. A.C.O, Examination (Paper Work). 
” 23 ,, A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 24 45 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 25 ,, .. Diploma Distribution. 
B ” 31 oe Meeting. 
loomsbury, E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


——_ = 


HE MUSICAL SUCCESS OF THE DAY.—Messrs. C. Ducci 
& Co., London Musical Bureau, 61, Regent-street, London; beg toinform the Music 
Publishers and Music Trade in general, ‘that they have acquired the Copyright of Senor 
J. ALBENIZ’S Pianoforte Compositions, some of them just now performed by him every 
night at the Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre with immense success, 
‘*Pavane Espagnole ” ‘Grenade Serenade,” 
“ Cadix Gaditana. = “ Zambra Granadina ” (Danse Orientale), 
“ Sevillanas ’’ (Dance). Two Valses de Salon, in A and in F. 
‘ Barcarolle Catalane.”’ Gavotte in G. 
Minuetto i in G. “Torre Bermeja”’ (Sérénade Andalouse). 
Cc (Ca - Creole). “ Andalucia Bolero. 
** Cotillon Vals *Cotillon Valse” (four hands). 
Two port ay de Concert. Impromptu de Concert 
Six Spanish Dances. Six Mazurkas. 





Menuet du Coq. Scherzo in D. 
Great Spanish Rapsodie for Piano and | Great - anish Rapeodin, transcribed for 
Orchestra. four hands by the Composer. 
Each 2s. net. 


Also “Land of Love and Song.” Viva I’Italia Valse, by Leonard Gautier (3rd Edition) 
2s., alsofor Military Band. © Printemps eb Jeun233, ** Valse de Salon for Piano, by 
E. Rubini, already og 54 at. ew. five Concerts by Signor Carlo Ducci with great success, 
~~ % Zizine,” Valse by L Dy pemeenes forty times at Crystal Palace. 2s. ‘“ Retraite 
Mauresque,’ * for Piano aa - chestra, Military Band Septetta. By Alfred H. ee 
2s. Performed at Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. ‘‘ Menuet’’ for Piano. 
Dvorak. 1s. 64. ‘ When Twilight Comes.”+ Song. By Strelezki. With Violin obligate 
ad Libitum by Guido Papini. 2s. All orders forensien to 61, Regent-street, London. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
y T. WALLWORTH. 








A Method as used by the Author! 4 the Royal Aentouy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. {iste Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harl ey-street, w. 








THE VOICE, 
A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in the Produce. 


tion of Voice will be found in 
LOCUTION, VOICE, and GESTURE. 
By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of “ Garry’ 8 Elocutionist’’). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &. 
7th Thousand, Post Free, 1s. 2\d. 


London: MARCUS WARD & CO., Oriel House, Farringdon oy Z.C.; and of the 
Author, at his residence, 49, Torrington-square, W.C. 








IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the _—* aw Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., us. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 
Guide _ for 


HE MUSICIAN : A Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling 9 Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ie Pianoforte Practice 


Times.—‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—* We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical yey but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the sin 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Pe mye —‘*A knowledge of form is imparted in simate. and pleasant language. 

commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfacto: interpret, and oe 
peer music,’ 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘*‘ No more valuable w work of the kind exists.” 


W SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and N and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 














NCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. BA TREE e880: 
to Mr, pe Piha mg St. James’s ‘Hall, Pioosdilly, underteies I penne nner 








SS FANNY DAVIES wishes to RECOMMEND a PUPIL 

who is competent to give PIANOFORTE LESSONS in a High School or Ladies 

, resident or non-resident. Neighbourhood of London preferred.—Address Miss 
H. B. Grist, Brookside, Chalford, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ................. 





13 do. eb. aor te <u 

2% do. i Bie 5 eas 

52 = do. WS RRM ea scoutte 
Payable in advance. 











CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHEestLToN Roap, FuiHam, S.W. 


Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and ——— Singing and Voice 

uction, 
70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hitu, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park Terracs, W. 


Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, W1imPoLeE St., CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 


Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DoRSET. 
































TENORS. HARP. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. Mr. W. T. BARKER, om 
All communications to be addressed to Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 

40, Fincntey Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 49, Esury Sreeet, Beteravia, §,W. 
Mr. IVER McKAY, a 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, P TAN OFORTE. 

1, Mitner Squarz, Lonpon, N. ag ee 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o E. IvimEy, BeeTHovEen Hovsz, 
WoopGranGE Rp., Forrest Gats, E. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Oup TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLINGTON, N. 








Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Con i 
is open to accept engagements for “lancome rey 
omes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GRovE GARDENS, HANovER Garz, NW. 








ee 





Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 


Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
c/o Mr. AurrEeD Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonp Srrzzr, W, 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. SrePHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, Beisizz Park, W. 








Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F. A. Scowas, Agent, 
11, East 277TH St., New Yor«x Ciry. 





<—secnenenens 


Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 
Telegraphic Address : 
“ Heatey’s Agency,” Lonpon, 








Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEA.ey, 
10a, WARWICK Srrezr, W, 








Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckLtinge AVENUE, WILLESDEN JunNc., N.W. 


Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
47, REDBURN StrREET, TEDWORTH Square, S.W. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DUBLIN. 


Mr. HALBERY HAGYARD, 
a Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 
163, Vicrorta Roap, CAMBRIDGE. 














VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Boswortx Horsz, HusBanv’s Boswortu, RuGBY. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
c/o NoLAN and JAcKSson. 











CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CREscaNT, Recent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W 


Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, Macuisz Roap, KENSINGTON. 











Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 


Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &., will be ad to 


4, St. Toomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, S—Ep@moor VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Private Lessons Given. 





Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








BARITONES, 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork Street. 


Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 


Concerts and At Homes, 











Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLk Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucnEss Roap, Ep@BASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 











The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner 











32, GRANGE Park, EALING. and Garden Parties : 
Mr. FREDERICK KING, ) 121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 
19, eee 8. HAMPSTEAD. GUITAR. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 


EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concert, 
63, StarFoRD Puace, BucKINGHAM GATE, S$.W. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratoriso, Concerts, &c., 


30, Lancaster Roap, Norrine Hib1, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER PLace, Dorset Square, N.W. 

















GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
22a, Dorset STREET, PoRTMAN SQuaRzE, W., 
where may be ha‘ her celebrated book,-‘‘ Learning the 
Juitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN. 


Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
** PopLars,’” HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS, 
HampsteapD, N.W. 











Pupils visited and received. 


Madame WILSON-OSMAN, A.R.A.M., 
; (SOPRANO), 
Opera, Oratorie, and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. Hea.ey, 
10a, WARWICK StRzzT, W, 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
.Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEeatey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W, 


Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr), 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Srrzzt, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK Strez7, W, 














Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srret, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OpPrpans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W,, 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srrezzzt, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Betsize Roan, N.W.,, 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srrzzt, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srrzzt, W. 














Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 


Sole Agent: W. B. HEALeEy, 
10a, Warwick Srrzezt, W. 


Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 


(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass), 
Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srrezt, W. 











Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: Mr. Witson NewrTon, 
THe Hitu, PuTNey. 








Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, REGENT STREET, WV. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The Proprietors of THz Musicat Wortp offer three prizes of 
£12. 12s., £5. 5s., and £3. 3s. respectively for the three best 
settings of the Nicene Creed. We now give the Rules of the 
Competition :— 
1.—Only British subjects and citizens of the United States of 
America will be entitled to compete. 

9.—Correct accentuation of the wordsand sentences of the Creed (for 
which see the Rev. Mr. Harford’s articles in Tue Mustcan 
Wortp of August 3 and 10) being the main object for 
which these prizes are offered, accuracy in these particulars 
will be regarded as a sine qué non, and the prizes will be 
awarded to the three best works in order of musical merit. 

3.—Works already published will not be eligible. 

4.—Compositions must be written in the usual four parts 
(S.A.T.B.) for the use of church choirs, and should not 
exceed six and a half minutes in performance. 

5.—M.S.8., of which two clearly written copies must be sent not 
later than the 17th of October to the Editor of Taz Musrcat 
Wortp, must bear a motto or nom de plume identical 
with one on a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the writer. Only the letters of the successful 
competitors will be opened. 

6.—The judges will be Dr. Gzorcz C. Martin, Organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; Dr. Josrru C. Briper, Organist of 
Chester Cathedral (who have in the kindest manner 
accepted this responsibility); and the Editor of Tu 
Musicat Worxp. 

7.—The copyright of the successful works will remain the pro- 
perty of the composers; but the proprietor reserves the 
right to publish one edition of each. 





HINTS FOR THOSE ABOUT TO SET THE 
NICENE CREED. 


a Sen 





1.—Let there be a leading phrase for the Priest. 
2.—Do not place a rest between the words ‘Gop’ and ‘The Fatuer 
Almighty. 
3.—In ‘ visible and invisible’ the accent should fall upon the 1st syllable 
of the last word, and, if desired, on the antepeaultimate also. 
4.—Shew reverence for the Sacred Name ‘ Jzsvs.’ 
5.—Properly accentuate ‘ Only begotten SON.’ 
6.—Avoid two faults in ‘ Gop of Gop.’ 
7.—Keep distinct ‘The Farner’ from ‘ By whom.’ 
*7.—Be careful to express properly ‘By Whom all things were made.’ 
8.—Avoid ‘came down.’ Use equal accent here. 
9.—Accentuate the first syllable in ‘ also.’ 
10.—Avoid ‘ rose again.’ 
11.—In ‘ the third day ’ the accent must fall on ‘ third.’ 
12.—Do not accentuate ‘ to’ in ‘ according to.’ 
13.—The accent is on Right in Right Hand—or use equal accent. 
14.—-Avoid ‘ again with glory’ and ‘ with glory to judge.’ 
15.—Keep ‘ the dead’ distinct from ‘ Whose Kingdom.’ 
16.—Avoid accent on ‘shall’ in ‘ Kingdom shall have.’ 
17.—Shew reverence for the Name of The Hoxy Sprrair. 
18.—Dwell on ‘ The Lorp.’ 
19.—Be careful in ‘The Son, Who with The FatHer and The Son.’ 
20.—Avoid ‘ together is worshipped.’ 
< -—Place the accent correctly in ‘I acknowledge.’ 
22.—Do not emphasise the personal pronoun in ‘I believe.’ 
- —Do not dwell too long upon ‘ look ’ in ‘look for.’ 
24.—Avoid following an eminent composer who has written ‘1éok | for.’ 


P! ANOFORTES (High-class) for thi the © Million, 


£10 10s. £1010s. Full com 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
P IANOS. Originators of the “ Ten Guinea” Pi 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH SrEEere Ww. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials witness to their 
menvensee curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. d by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufacturei only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 


Che Musical Caorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1889. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
—_@—_—- 

*,* The Business Departments of the Mustcat, Worup are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 


*.* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 





*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Epiror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
——— 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 


For United Kingdom. 
within Postal Union. 


Per ADDUM «.0..+00+00+e000r 20:15 0) Dor Annum coecccssssesseeeee £017 0 
» Half-year ............+.. 0.7 sa: IIE Scntsseunosns 086 
sips AINE Si iad eaiiacases OS IGT so GE Givcicisstcandeees 04 4 


(Payable in advance.) 





FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
——_@——. 

The music of the waves is presumably much the same every- 
where, but music by the waves varies very considerably indeed. 
What the music at our own seaside resorts is the majority of our 
readers are, we hope, at present in a condition to judge for them- 
selves. Mr. Corder a week or two ago gave us a specimen of the 
music to be heard at our own Brighton: now let us look across the 
“herring-pond” and see what sort of music is provided for 
the visitors to that other Brighton Beach which is one 
of the ornaments of Coney Island. Here at Brighton Beach 
Music Hall (!) Herr Anton Seidl, the eminent conductor, gives 
daily concerts, two each day, with a full orchestra of sixty per- 
formers. We will copy one of the programmes: Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” overture, Bizet’s suite “ L’Arlésienne,” 
Saint-Saéns’ “Prelude to Le Déluge,” the Siegfried Idyll 
Massenet’s “Fairy Scenes,” Lalo’s “Overture to Le Roi d’Ys,” 
and Wagner’s “ Preislied,” and the Prelude and Closing Scene 
from “Tristan.” This is rather different from any of our own 
sea-side programmes, and we rub our eyes in astonish- 
ment, and thinking, perhaps, we have chosen an exceptional 
occasion, we turn to another. But they are all like this—as classical 
and as catholic. French, German, Italian and American composers 





are found on every page ; all of the highest rank, and represented 
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by their best works. Interesting works which have never had a 
hearing in this country are found over and over again in these 
programmes, such as -pieces from Oui’s operas, and works by 
Lassen, Hallen, and Emil Hartmann, the Dane. There seems also 
to be some sort of Seidl Society in connection with the concerts, a 
society apparently consisting of female devotees of good music ; and 
profane sceptics may perhaps suggest that this accounts for the 
insertion here and there of a “Flirtation” polka, which, however, 
we observe is followed by the Wedding Chorus from “Lohengrin,” 
an arrangement whereby not only are the susceptibilities of the fair 
patronesses judiciously soothed, but the music is made to point a 
moral as well as to adorn a programme. 
+.* 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre the Saturday evening programmes 
are in future to be selected by plébiscite. The practice is of course 
not new, but it will be none the less interesting on that account. 
It should be remembered, however, that results in this case cannot 
with safety be accepted as an indication of popular taste. 
Thousands, for instance, know but one of Beethoven’s symphonies 
—the “ Pastoral ;” of Mozart’s they may perhaps have heard the 
“Jupiter,” and if not, the title is sufficiently attractive 
to secure votes. What we mean is that selection sup- 
plies an index to taste only in proportion to the number of 
works from which choice is made. This is constantly forgotten by 
appraisers of public opinion in art matters generally. Never- 
theless we congratulate the powers that be at Her Majesty’s 
on the “happy thought ;” for even straws, it is said, show which 
way the wind is blowing, and perhaps a sense of responsibility 
may induce some to look a little more deeply than usual into 
musical matters, while others may pull themselves together if only 
to show they are not behind the times. 


*  * 
* 


One may believe loyally in the folly of the human race, and yet 
refuse to stigmatise as useless_and absurd the voluminous corre- 
spondence which the “ Daily Telegraph” annually pours upon an 
astonished world in the dead, or “silly,” season. No doubt the 
ingenious persons who contribute thereto talk a good deal of non- 
sense; but that is because there are so many of them. Neverthe- 
less, the columns of platitudes are occasionally enlivened by some 
letters of sense and acumen. The “Battle of Life,” for instance, 
has now been waging for some weeks, ani, with the exception of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s clever article, no letters have been more notice- 
able than those of the two writers who, last week, suggested that 
one of the most important factors in that high courage and happi- 
ness which are needful to the would-be victor in the struggle is 
the cultivation of healthy emotion, as a balance to that of the 
intellect exclusively. It was cogently pointed out that in the 
modern thirst for science, for abstract knowledge, the emotional 
faculties are greatly neglected. Perhaps this has been a result of 
the inevitable reaction from the time when the case was exactly 
otherwise ; but at any rate it will not be disputed that vivid and 
healthy emotion has far too small a share in our modern life. The 
doctrine may seem a little heretical to-day, but we shall venture to 
say that abstract knowledge is but of little use to the fighter, 
unless it be illuminated by that higher knowledge of the soul, which 
is most certainly an affair of the emotions, rather than of the 
intellect. It is, after all, but another statement of Matthew 
Arnold’s famous definition of religion—“ morality touched by 
emotion.” Life is not to be lived in the abstract, and there are few 
who can carry on the combat aided only by such inspiration as may 
be drawn from a code of ethics, as distinguished from the emotional 
religion, or the keen enjoyment of art. 











The Battle of Life, however, is not enough to occupy the atten. 
tion of the Telegraphic readers—and writers. So we have two 
subdivisions of the great Woman Question brought forward, and 
a large portion of “ valuable space” is devoted to discussing the 
advisability of permitting ladies to take place in surpliced choirs, 
And finally—though this is confined exclusively to musical circles 
and is independent of the other debates—we have a large number 
of persons interested in the Royal Academy of Music, discussing 
eagerly whether or no ladies should be allowed to join the Club of 
old students which it is proposed to form in connection with that 
institution. 


*  & 
* 


We shall not recapitulate for the wearying of our readers all the 
various pointless and ineffectual arguments which have been 
adduced by those who consider the presence of women in choirs 
unscriptural aud harmful. Parallels are drawn between phases of 
ecclesiastical life which have really nothing in common ; and prin. 
ciples which were necessary for the regulation of church affairs in 
the time of St. Paul are brought forward, with a fine disregard of 
the changed conditions of life, as applicable to our own times. It 
is further argued that mixed choirs are productive of flirtations and 
other unseemly things ; and, finally, that the voices of women, being 
usually more sensuous than those of boys and men, are therefore 
unfitted for the celebration of Divine service, in which the sensuous 
element should be abandoned in favour of the coldness and purity 
produced by the voices of boys. To the first of these objections 
there is perhaps no other reply ready than that it is almost in. 
credible that it should be impossible to find in any church a suff. 
cient number of men and women who, possessing the needful vocal 
abilities, should be unable to conduct themselves during service 
with fitting decency. As tothe second objection, we can only 
suppose that those who support it would also object to the per. 
formance by, let us say, Madame Albani, of the “ Messiah” music 
in a Cathedral. 

+ * 

The question of “ Women in Clubs” rests upon slightly different 
grounds. The reasons are perhaps to be felt rather than expressed, 
but it is certain that the majority of men—and those not the most 
selfish, as might be indignantly asserted by feminine tongues— 
will agree that women should not be admitted to equal fellowship 
in club life. Of course a man should be able to take his lady 
friends to have tea, or even dinner occasionally, with him at his 
club: but that is the utmost. It seems, however, that the Royal 
Academy Club is not to have a club-house ; its members will only 
meet two or three times in the year for a kind of conversazione. 
This being so, even the most churlish of bachelors cannot pretend 
that there is any valid reason why lady students should be excluded. 
A conversazione of men only? It is a horrible thought, unworthy 
of the Academy boys, who, being presumably artists, should be 
chivalrous gentlemen also. 


*  * 
* 


One of the most interesting of modern contributions to social 
science will probably be the book which will be published next 
year by Dr. Lumholtz, who has just returned to Europe from 
Australia, whither he was sent by the University of Christiania for 
the purpose of investigating the ethnological characteristics of the 
great southern continent. He has, it seems, discovered a tribe of 
savages on the Herbert River, who are in an incredibly primitive 
state of civilization. They are reported to possess no iron or stone 
implements, and to be unacquainted even with bows and arrows. 
We may hope that some account will be given of their artistic 
development—or want of it, for so unique an opportunity of study- 
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ing the embryonic conditions of the art is not to be lost. Have they 
reached what Mr. Rowbotham calls the “one note” period? Or 
is even the Drum Stage for them still the Music of the Future ? 


* % 
* 





The troubles of Viscount Hinton’s heartare enlarged. Viscount 
Hinton, it will be remembered, is the name of a gentleman who, 
finding no other means of existence, has lately been perambulating 
the streets in company witb his noble wife and a piano-organ. At 
least, the organist says he is Viscount Hinton, and of course he 
ought toknow. We gave publication to his sorrowful history on a 
former occasion, but a new chapter has been added thereto, for the 
pair were charged at Marlborough-street on Tuesday with playing 
an organ to the annoyance of certain loyal subjects of the Queen, 
residing at a hotel in St. Alban’s-place. When requested by a 
waiter to go away, they refused, alleging that they were playing 
“by special request” of the landlady of a neighbouring public- 
house. The impartial Mr. Hannay, however, was unmoved either 
by the lowly estate of the aristocratic musicians or the yearnings 
of the landlady, and inflicted a fine of forty shillings, with the 
option of fourteen days’ imprisonment. 


* * 
* 


The sentence will only seem severe to those who have not them- 
selves suffered as did the inhabitants of St. Alban’s-place. For 
let it be considered to how great a matter this small thing might 
grow. Were all the poorest of our peers—and the veracious 
society journals say they are many—to become itinerant musicians 
the Battle of Life would certainly not be worth fighting any more, 
because aristocratic music is usually so very bad, and, besides, 
one could not send one’s servant out, or sally forth oneself, to use 
needfully violent language to an organist who wore a bejewelled 
coronet onjthe top of his slouch hat. We shall venture to suggest 
a measure for the amelioration of Viscount Hinton’s lot, however. 
Let Viscountess Folkesténe give a concert forthwith, with the 
assistance of her charming orchestra, for his benefit ; and let him 
play solos on the piano-organ. Society would assuredly rush to 
the support of such a project. 

*,° 

The French journals have been loud in their praise of the con- 
certs given at the Paris Exhibition by the Norwegian musicians. 
The chorus, under the direction of M. Gréndahl, have divided the 
honours with Madame Backer Grondahl, the admirable pianist 
whose performances in London will not readily be forgotten. Her 
admirers will be interested to learn that she will give an orchestral 
concert in Christiania, at which she will play the A minor concerto 
of Schumann, as well as the “ Emperor” of Beethoven. At the 
end of the same month Mme. Gréndahl will also play Grieg’s con- 
certo at a grand concert to be given by the composer, also in 
Christiania. 

*,* 

A concert will be given in the course of the winter season in aid 
of H.R.H. the Princess Frederica’s Convalescent Home. The 
“Villa Bon Air” orchestra, which was started in Biarritz last year, 
by the Princess, Baron von Pawel Rammingen, and Mr. J. H. 
Bonawitz, and continued in England with new members, will per- 
form, together with several distinguished artists and amateurs. 
The Princess Frederica will take part in Haydn’s Toy Symphony 
and in adramatic sketch. The concert, of which full particulars 
will shortly be published, will be under Mr. Bonawitz’s direction, 
and it may be supposed confidently that the full support will be 
given which it will deserve as much by its artistic interest as by 
its excellent purpose. 








The following details of the forthcoming season may be of 
interest. The Monday Popular Concerts will begin on October 28, 
and the Saturday on November 2. The first Symphony Concert 
takes place on November 14; the Richter, on May 12; Sir Charles 
Halle’s series of Orchestral concerts, on November 22. Three will 
be given by Senor Sarasate on October 19 and 26,and November 1 
—the last being in the evening. The three Patti concerts at the 
Albert Hall are fixed for October 21, November 4 and 18; while 
Otto Hegner’s will take place on October 2 and 9, at eight—these 
being orchestral—and October 5 and 12, at three. 

* * 7 

Our Bayreuth correspondent desires us to correct a typographical 
error which appeared in the last letter on the Wagner Festival. 
Herr Gudehus was there said to have sung “out of tune”—it 
should have been out of time. 


With great regret we announce the death of Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
which took place on Wednesday. 





TWCQ CHAPTERS FROM LOTZE’S 
OF A:STHETICS.” 

——@——. 

II.—music. 


* OUTLINES 


§7. Tones are not, like colours, phenomena which (at least apparently) 
are attached to objects as their predicates, but they are immediately 
experienced as events, which proceed from resounding bodies and betray to 
us the motion of their interior parts. They are, therefore, in all respects 
adapted to the expression of the interior life of the spirit, and do not 
represent “Things ” according to their external appearance, but betray to 
us immediately that essential interior condition of the things which pro- 
duces this appearance. Tones are, moreover—since they can never be 
thought of as not in time-form—the natural symbol for all activity that 
fills up time, for all becoming, beginning, and ceasing to be. 

Finally, since they are subject to innumerable gradations of intensity, 
they have the power of imitating, in the most manifold forms of crescendo 
and diminuendo, all those formal predicates of consistency and firmness, of 
yielding and transition, of gradual movement of will and sudden bound, of 
elasticity and sleepiness, which exist in every spiritual life as possible 
forms of its course, that are of the greatest significance. 

§ 8. Of even greater importance are the qualitative relations of the 
different tones. 

But it is of no esthetic interest to discourse of the acoustic or 
physiological foundation for the internal ordering of the “ scale,”’ because 
none of these mathematical relations as such appear in our experience. 

What is important is rather precisely this, that the ascending series of 
the number of vibrations be experienced by us, not as a series of numbers, 
but as an increasing pitch of the tone. For in this so-called quality of 
“ pitch ” lies the expression, so infinitely significant esthetically considered, 
of one power surpassing another (that is, a “lower tone”), not by a mere 
degree of some unchanging content, but by a difference that is qualitative 
and yet measureable as a definite advance over that other. No other form 
of sensation so manifestly secures this expression of a “ qualitative 
magnitude,” which, however, as is self-evident, comes significantly to view 
in innumerable places in our spiritual life. 

The second feature in the series of tones, which has an esthetic effect, is 
the existence of harmonies. The scale does not simply proceed onward in 
a right line; but between its individual steps there appear peculiar 
relations, which frequently bind the remote more closely together than the 
neighbouring parts inthe scale. Finally, by the existence of octaves, and 
by the recurrence of the same interior harmonious relations, the realm of 
tones is made into a whole closed off, as it were; which indeed as a whole 
can be repeated in higher and lower position along the scale, but which 
possesses a number of interior relations that are established by law, 
instead of an immeasurable and unlimited quantity. In this way it pro- 
duces an impression similar to that of space, with the consistency of its 
interior relations established by law. 

Finally, no tone can exist without the peculiar “coloring” which 
depends upon the nature of the instrument that sounds it; and this gives 
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to the arta means for introducing into its productions an original, in- 
definable, and yet noteworty individuality. 

§ 9. Now if we inquire, what is done with this material in the world of 
tone, we shall see that the first demand made upon every work of art 
(§ 6, 3a)—the indicating of a realm of general laws that hold good not for 
it exclusively, but quite as much for innumerable other phenomena besides 
—is fulfilled by the application of musical time. That is to say, asa 
measure whose periods are not directed toward the content of the music, 
but produce in it their cesuras with a complete indifference to this content, 
musical. time appears as the universal fate which, in its own conformity to 
law, comprises everything finite, yet without having more preference for 
any one than for another. 

The application of musical time, like the metre of poetry, will be different 
according to the impression designed. It should wholly avoid producing 
the unartistic, distressing, elementary impression, which the tones of 
nature, for example, make. Especially to accentuate the musical time 
sharpens, to be sure, the impression of universal conformity to law. But 
this will sometimes be elevated, where the music expresses the voluntary 
subjection of an activity in itself capable beneath a fate in itself severe 
(martial music); sometimes absolutely tedious, where (as in dance-music) 
a content that is nothing in itself appears to accommodate itself to the 
endless customary loitering by the way. Religious music requires a 
retreating into the background of musical time, both in the composition 
and in the rendering, such as shall express that which is of itself law; and 
other music (as the recitative) there is, which expressly designs by pre- 
ference to enter upon some individual course of development, and would 
be disturbed by being reminded of its nothingness in the presence of the 
general law. 

§ 10. The second thing which should be required (see § 6, 3b) is the 
specific lifelikeness that develops itself within the aforesaid limits. We 
find it of course in melody. But this of itself we cannot hold to be any- 
thing else but a resolution of a simple chord—at least in its simplest 
examples. Just as a specific type lies at the foundation, as it were, of 
every living creation, and this type is developed and employed by all its 
subsequent movements and actions, in a way individually characteristic ; 
just so does melody appear as an individual and characteristic tendency 
to develop and clearly indicate the relations that lie in the harmony of the 
chord. 

The mere moveableness of tones in this direction and in that, would 
make no more musical impression than do the noises of nature in which the 
greatest manifoldness of vicissitude prevails. But the latter do not pro- 
ceed from one fundamental tone, nor confine themselves within the 
typical species of a single key. Their tones do not occur as intermediate 
members and as preparatory to the discovering of harmonious intervals 
upon which, as upon firm points, they can come toa rest. Finally, they do 
not recur to a single fundamental tone; and, on this account, they do not 
give the impression of a development which, although free, is still organised 
by means of the idea of species. Melody accomplishes all this; and its 
impression is completely bound to the fact, that the course of the tones does 
not run into “the immeasurable blue,’ as it were, but gravitates con- 
stantly about the elements of some original chord, as about the source of 
all their lifelikeness. 

§ 11. Now the essential element of melody consists, of course, in the 
special form of the movement with which it weaves itself about the firmly 
fixed tones of its chord. 

Accordingly, although the peculiar charm of a certain melody can never 
be exhausted by logical considerations, yet music employs a number of pro- 
gressive tropes that may be used with frequent repetition, the #sthetic 
expression of which it must be possible to refer back to some one thought— 
a thing thus far little done. 

Thus, for example, running through the entire scale in a straight line, 
especially where it occurs as a contrast to the more intricate movements 
of the melody, will have its effect by means of its forceful and yet simple 
reminder of the regular articulation of the tones belonging to the key. 
Just so will the division of an interval by one or more harmonious inter- 
mediate tones, which serve the melody as points of starting for the minor 
and secondary mcvements, make the richness and solidity of this articula- 
tion yet more impressive. Further, the custom of not reaching at once 
the tone which it is sought to reach by successive bounds, as it were, but of 
resting for a moment on the next higher or lower tone and afterward 
attaining that, obviously has such a peculiar effect because it is the uni- 
versal way in which vital energies act, in contrast to unconsciously 














mechanical ones, which latter reach the goal without making any circuit, 
while the former are taking a course too long or too short. 

Any such reduction of musical tropes to the reasons for their esthetic 
impression would be of course pre-eminently valuable with reference to the 
rules of composition, by which the simple elementary melodies are them. 
selves developed into a greater and more artistic whole. 

(To be continued.) 








BEETHOVEN’S SKETCHES. 


BY J. F, ROWBOTHAM. 
——— 
(Continued from page 587). 


The leading theme of the second movement of the Symphony appears 
first in the following form :— 
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This is almost identical with the shape it ultimately appears in. Strange 
to say, we have to go back six years before the composition of the Seventh 
Symphony to find this early germ of its second movement. The thought lay 
neglected and unused during so long a period, and naturally enough too. 
For there is very little promise of beauty in this simple repetition of 
one or twonotes. The real charm of the passage in the published version 
lies in the agreeable harmony, and in the very marked and welcome con- 
trast which so chaste and unadorned a theme presents to the elaborate 
movement which precedes it. The discovery of this little theme at so 
remote a date as six years before any other contribution to the Symphony 
was written is very suggestive, and shows us clearly how Beethoven 
worked. Over and above the patient accumulations of his sketch books, 
he allowed thoughts to germinate in his mind for infinitely long periods 
before he decided on utilising them. Neglected, and even discarded, as 
this theme may appear, we may be sure that it was frequently before him, 
and that-all its possibilities were thoroughly fathomed, from the readiness 
with which he could turn to it, amid the chaos of other materials, when 
the need came. 

As a specimen of the immense improvement of the published version 
over the origina] sketch, the great sonato (Op. 106) is very fertile in illus- 
tration. Its noble and pompous opening, in full chords, and fortissimo:— 
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may be traced down to a slight and even paltry allegro molto passage in 
the sketch-books :— 
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The very varied scherzo appears in a marvellously attenuated form, with 
only the first bar in each section noted. With regard to the third move- 
ment, the Adagio, the sketches commence in a very chaos of contending 
phrases, and it is plain the composer is so bewildered by the fertility of 
his invention that he is quite unable to assign priority or importance to 
any one of them. The opening theme is the very last that appears, but 
this once welling up all the rest seem to settle to form without further 
pressure, and with wonderful symmetry do they fall into shape. Many 
attempts at a subject likewise preceded the final selection for the fugue; 
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but the bold buoyant theme which he finally chose is manifestly the 
superior of all the others, noris it hard to see how potently they contribute 
by suggestion and otherwise to the substantial beauty of the selected 
form. The sketches for this great sonata are, perhaps, the most 
interesting of all in the volume, for the patient and slow growth 
of ideas to maturity which they one and all most markedly exhibit. How 
different in this respect are they from the nervous decision and impetuosity 
which characterise the opening sketches of the Fifth Symphony, where the 
great and mighty phrases are struck off at a white heat in the sketch books 
in the identical form which they bear in the published work. 

It will be news to many that Beethoven at one time contemplated an 
opera on the subject of Macbeth. The first act of the libretto was written 
by the poet Von Collin, and the composer seems to have been so far satis- 
fied with the production as to sketch a chorus of witches; but the matter 
went no further. What he might have made out of such a subject, the 
theme of his beloved Shakespeare, may well furnish speculation. The 
lament at any rate will be universal that the idea was never carried to 
completion. 

Among the other jottings which he has noted down in these interesting 
books we find one very extraordinary contribution to musical literature— 
extraordinary, because few people would be apt to believe that Beethoven 
would condescend to so rudimentary a portion of the art. Nevertheless, 
we may gather from the discovery that his interest was not limited to the 
sublimities, but extended to all sections of music and musical culture. 
The jottings we allude to are nothing more nor less than a method of 
practising the scales, which he notes down most unexpectedly in the midst 
of a chaos of sketches, and which represent so excellent a system that 
many a teacher of music at the present day would do well to apply them 
practically for the benefit of his pupils. Beethoven’s method is to play 
the scale by contrary motion through two octaves, the right hand com- 
mencing at C, and continuing so during the retention of that key; while 
the left descends one note at a time in its commencement till the whole 
octave or eight C scales have been played through. For giving facility in 
scale playing the system is excellent, and cannot be surpassed. Pursuing 
our way through the sketch-books, the next interesting item that invites 
our attention is the set of preliminary studies for “ Adelaida.”” The root 
idea of this ever-popular song appears in its simplest and primitive form in 
Beethoven's handwriting as follows :— 
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This is a somewhat distant approximation to the final and printed version, 
yet, plainly enough, in the penuing of these notes Beethoven had laid down 
the leading idea, and this once settled, there remained little more to be done 
than to think out and improve the half-developed conception. Such a 
method of working was by no means rare with him—to commence at some 
distance from his final decision, yet with such a phrase or passage as would 
naturally grow into the eventual] shape with a little pressing. Then came 
clustering round it all sorts of companion phrases and ideas, many to be 
preserved and many to be discarded. And last of all the psychological 
moment when the whole chaos of suggestion was by one mighty effort 
thrown into plastic unity and shape. In contradiction to the hesitation 
which seems to beset the first part of “ Adelaida,” the second part is 
dashed off cwrrente colamo in almost the identical form which it wears in 
the printed version. The leaflets containing the latter inspiration are to 
be found in the British Museum, and may well be consulted by English 
musicians as one of the most interesting documents connected with 
Beethoven literature in this country. 

No student of the great composer would be satisfied if we were to pass 
over the sketches for the Ninth Symphony, which in every way are the 
most important, though by no means the most copious in Nottebohm’s 
collection. In tracing the weavings and workings of thought that run on 
through the mazes of the sketches there is one marked peculiarity which 
in connection with the present Symphony it is worth while to notice. 
Whenever any elaborate composition is near completion,’ forth start an 
abundance of ideas and suggestions for half-a-dozen new ones. The mind of 
the composer, wholly wrapt up in his great work for weeks and, it may be, 
months past, seems suddenly to expand, and, in the joy of liberty once 
more, to pour forth a multitude of originalities as a relief from its recent 
confinement. Towards the conclusion of Sonata Op. No. 102, No. 2, there 
occurs such an expansion and profusion. And among the rest of the 











beautiful things which come welling up is a subject for a fugue, as 
follows :-— 
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which is evidently the germ of the second movement of the 9th Symphony. 
But with this clear and incisive snatch of melody all definiteness ends, and 
we are plunged into a very chaos of conflicting themes when we attempt to 
discover the beginnings of the first movement. Not oneof the many offers at it, 
despite the fact that they have “ 9th Symphony ” in bold hand written above 
them, came anywhere near its likeness. There has been a wrestle long-con- 
tinued, a Titanic struggle, before the ultimate and decisive form is arrived at: 
There was no intention in the first instance of introducing Schiller’s poem 
into the work. This was an afterthought, and the consequence of throwing 
together in one Symphony the thoughts and materials which were originally 
destined for two. Beethoven purposed writing two great compositions of 
that nature in one of which there was to be a chorus; the term cantata, 
rather than symphony, would seém to be the more appropriate for this 
unachieved creation, since the voices were not to be merely introduced in 
one movement, but were to be freely employed throughout. The other 
symphony (and it actually saw the light as the Ninth) was conceived in 
the first instance as a purely instrumental piece, and only by way of com- 
promise was the choral element introduced into it at all. 

So long had the great Ninth Symphony, in its instrumental form, 
germinated in the composer’s brain, that we find the first indication of its 
themes in 1815, and, with numerous rough drawings in the interim, not 
until 1822 any clear, decisive, and abiding draft, such as the following, 
which was penned in the summer or autumn of the latter year: 
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In 1817 we find the first traces of Schiller’s Hymn, in which year the 
hymn is carefully penned with the words under the music. Towards the 
end of 1823 we have it completed and very much in the form of the pub- 
lished version. 

By such slow steps did this sublime genius attain to the per- 
fection of his ideas. If eight years of preparatory thought were the 
preface to the Ninth Symphony, it would not be hard by questioning the 
sketch books to find periods proportionately as long or longer which 
preceded the composition of other works. These books, a mine of sur- 
passing interest to the critic, are invaluable to the young student, for the 
great moral they enforce of artistic humility and divine patience. Speak- 
ing broadly, there is not a single sketch penned, even the most rudimen- 
tary, which might not have served as a beautiful and even marvellous 
theme for musical composition. Taken in the rough, they could not have 
brought discredit even to Beethoven, and would have proved the fortune 
of an inferior composer. Yet with that zeal for consummate perfection 
which distinguished this great artist, he was not content with first thoughts 
until they had borne the test of time, and had been allowed to grow, as ideas 
will, into a higher stature and maturer beauty than that they wore when first 
created. He who has patience and self-control enough to allow his thoughts 
this infinite fair play may look for a greater reward and more abiding tenancy 
in the hearts of men than his hastier and less patient rival, who receives a 
speedier recognition, but a less enduring appreciation. There can be no 
better illustration of the fact than Beethoven himself, and no better path 
to the illustration than through these sketch books, which are edited in a 
masterly style by Herr Nottebohm, and contain a running commentary of 
useful and suggestive criticism, which makes them ene of tho most inte- 
Testing publications in the whole range of musical literature. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 
a 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
GLOUCESTER, TUESDAY. 


The actual worth to the cause of art of such festivals as that which 
opened here to-day has often been discussed, and, save, of course, on 
occasions when new works of great living composers are produced, it needs 
but little argument to convince one that their national is considerably 
eclipsed by their local importance. But what is one to say even of the 
latter, when—so far as outward and visible signs may be taken as evidence 
—the “natives ” themselves display but little enthusiasm? For 
certainly the city of Gloucester shows to-day no very marked interest 
in the proceedings. There is not, as has been usual hitherto, any 
scheme of street decoration, a few solitary flags alone betokening that 
any musical function of importance is proceeding. Are we to suppose 
that the inhabitants have come to regard the Festival as a thing extraneous 
to their own lives, and instituted chiefly that jaded critics and artists may 
have an excuse for what some perhaps regard as a little holiday ? However, 
this is but the first day of the Festival, after all, and it is possible that a 
day or two may bring forth less dubious signs of vitality. 

As is customary and fitting, the Festival was inaugurated this 
morning with a special service in the Cathedral, which was attended by 
all the civic dignitaries, and the musical portion of which was rendered by 
the united choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford. The sermon 
was preached by the Dean, who took as his text the words from St. 
Matthew, 17, v. 4,“ It is good for us to be here.” The offertory, it may be 
noted, realised only £22 4s. 8d.,as against £28 13s. 7d. at the corresponding 
service three years ago. 

The work of the Festival proper commenced with the performance of the 
“Elijah,” which attracted a large audience. Nevertheless, it is said- that 
there are signs of a greater interest in the newer works, and that even this 
oratorio seems, though cnly in some small degree, to have diminished in its 
power of attraction. If this be so, those will have reason for satisfaction 
who have previously ventured to suggest that possibly the English amateur 
has been a little too prone to exaggerate the merits of that composition, to 
the detriment of others equally worthy of consideration. But, however this 
may be, it is sufficient to record now that Mendelssohn’s masterpiece 
received to-day, at the hands of Mr. Lee Williams and his colleagues, an 
interpretation which, if not absolutely faultless, was yet largely deserving of 
praise. The title-réle has been so long identified with Mr. Santley’s name 
that Mr. Barrington Foote had no easy task in following that great artist. 
Nevertheless, itis a pleasant duty to say that he acquitted himself well, 
displaying much intelligence, which went far to atone for a slight occa- 
sional exuberance of vigour in the more pathetic parts. Madame Albani, 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Mr. Lloyd, it is needless to 
say, sang the rest of the principal solo numbers admirably, while Mrs. 
Ambler Brereton, Miss Mary Morgan, and Messrs. F. Evans, Woodward, 
and A. Thomas gave efficient help in the subordinate parts. That con- 
scientious artist, Mr. William Nicholl, was announced as the second tenor, 
but, presumably still suffering from an unfortunate illness, did not appear. 
The chorus and band sang throughout with much precision and firmness. 

The programme of the evening concert at the Shire Hall contained but 
three works, these being Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Dream of Jubal ;” a new cantata 
by Miss Rosalind Ellicott, “ Elysium ;” and a violin concerto by Hans Sitt. 
Of Dr. Mackenzie’s work it is in no wise necessary to speak at length, since 
its rife merits have already received full recognition. As usual the “ Sickle 
Song,” interpreted splendidly by Mr. Lloyd, created great enthusiasm, no 
less than the air, “The Lord is good unto them that wait upon Him,” 
equally well sung by Miss Williams. Chorus and band deserved the same 
high praise, for each, under the composer’s guidance, did their utmost to 
show Dr. Mackenzie’s work to the fullest advantage. Mr. Charles Fry 
again recited the blank verse with much judgment and effect. 

Miss Ellicott, who is a daughter of the Bishop of Gloucester, has been 
well advised in taking for her theme such a poem as that of Mrs. Hemany’, 
which makes no extraordinary demands on the composer. The simple grace 
and tenderness of it have received excellent expression in the pleasant 
melodies to which Miss Ellicott, with creditable skill and taste, has wedded 
the verses. Save in one or two passages, there is little of the usual 
erudities of the amateur, for Miss Ellicott is evidently conscious of 
the extent of her own powers, and has wisely refrained from 
attempts which might have proved too high. Therefore, such credit 





as should attach to “ modest worth” is justly due to the talented young 
lady who at the conclusion of her work was called to the platform with 
much warmth. As has been said, the only other item of importance was 
the violin concerto in A minor, by Herr Hans Sitt, a composer new to 
most English audiences, but who should speedily become more familiar if 
this well-written and interesting work is fairly characteristic. It wag 
played with much cleverness of technique and intelligence of conception by 
Mr. Bernhard Carrodus, a son of the esteemed artist who leads the 
orchestra with his usual ability. 
WEDNEspay, 

This morning’s performance embraced Dr. Parry’s “ Judith” and the 
“ Stabat Mater” of Rossini. Time would be wasted in any discussion of 
the merits of these works. The popular appreciation of the latter shows no 
signs of diminution ; and of those who have been fortunate enough to make 
the acquaintance of the former, not one would grudge the warmth of the 
reception accorded to it by the Gloucester public, who were not slow to 
recognise the power and scholarship shown in every bar. Therefore we 
shall only say that the solos of both compositions were entrusted to Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Brereton, who did 
not fall short of the requirements made. 

The evening performance was generally felt as being the occasion of most 
interest to musicians, since its programme contained the new cantata, “The 
Last Night at Bethany,” by Mr. Lee Williams. The librettist, Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, has chosen to follow the lines on which the greatest examples of 
the Church Cantata, as understood by Bach, are constructed. The narra- 
tive portion is reduced to the smallest limits, preference being given to the 
purely devotional and meditative passages. The incident chosen lends 
itself well to this form, being the last visit of Christ to the home of Martha 
and Mary. There is here evidently ample possibility for much pathetic 
and tender imagination, and Mr. Bennett has fully availed himself of it. 
The verse is throughout eminent in the possession of these needful qualities, 
and it may at once be said Mr. Lee Williams has been inspired thereby 
to excellent purpose. Indeed, considering how little has hitherto 
been known of him as a creative musician, the work will come 
as a great surprise to many. ‘The melody of which it is full is 
not merely the “tuniness ” so often put forward by English musicians; 
it is marked everywhere by true and powerful expression, and is, above all, 
distinctly religious in tone. The opening chorus, “Sweet Lord and 
Saviour, come,” is at once a proof of this, while the third number, a 
Chorale of much dignity, has a close in which the melody, sung in unison 
and finishing on the dominant, is harmonised with refreshing unconven- 
tionality. Mr. Williams, in more than one instance, has introduced 
what we may call a “ Gregorian colour” with admirable effect, 
the more noticeable that there is no mere attempt to galvanize 
dead forms into artifivial vitality, or to substitute archeological for 
artistic interest. Nos. 4 and 5 are excellent illustrations of this, though 
exception must be taken to the bad accentuation in the 17th bar of the 
latter—*“ At-tend our prayer.” One of the finest numbers—the chorus, 
“ By the good that Thou hast wrought”—is also one of the simplest, a 
striking theme, sung first in the minor by the male voices being afterwards 
repeated by the female, in the major. Perhaps the least fresh and 
unconventional part of the work is the finale, which begins 
with an andante for soprano in which the influence of Men- 
delssohn is plainly felt. This, however, will not be regarded by many as 
a serious blemish, and the succeeding Adagio and “ Triumph” rise once 
more to the wonted level of expressive power. In a word, we have in “The 
Last Night at Bethany,” a work which may claim a place beside the best 
examples of English Church-music, typical as it is of the happy 
union of melodic charm and emotional significance, never degenerat- 
ing on the one hand into triviality, nor on the other into hysterical senti- 
ment. It need only be said further that to its interpretation Mdme. 
Albani, Miss Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Brereton brought their best 
powers, while the band and chorus were equally satisfactory. 

The first and second parts of Haydn’s “Creation” concluded the per- 
formance. Madame Aibani, Mr. William Nicholl, and Mr. Brereton were 
worthily associated as soloists. 





Tell me, ye learned, shall we forever be adding so much to the bulk—so 
little to the stock? Shall we for ever make new books, like apothecaries 
make new mixtures, by pouring only out of one vessel into another’— 
Sterne. 
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A NOTE ON ENGLISH COMIC OPERA. 
a 


BY PERCY REEVE. 


To those who have followed the fortunes of contemporary English music 
during the last 10 years this may be a fitting occasion for offering a few 
remarks on a branch of the art which while constantly being offered to us 
car hardly be said to have advanced during the period named. New Comic 
operas are continually being brought out, and when only decently good 
they are welcomed with effusion. Such mastery does the continuous per- 
formance of tuneful and at the same time sound music obtain over the 
populace that we see protracted runs achieved by all the operas of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, while “ Dorothy,” the work of B. C. Stephenson and Alfred 
Cellier, beat even the record of “The Mikado.” To what are such results 
attributable? I believe that deep down in the consciousness of every 
playgoer lies a perhaps unrealised, but none the less real appreciation of 
what is sound and healthy in music just as, on the whole, it undoubtedly 
exists in regard to other things. I have never heard a truly worthy 
musical number performed on the stage without at the same time noticing 
that there was—if only in the pit or gallery—a certain audience to whom 
the beauties of such number appealed as a musical work, and quite inde- 
pendently of its surroundings or even of its interpretation. 

I mentioned above the conspicuous success of the operas by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and of “ Dorothy.” It seems to me that in the first case the 
success was due to the refreshingly novel wedding of quaint notions with 
suitable music, and in the second to the refreshing novelty of the music 
alone. No slight is here intended to Mr. Stephenson’s libretto. This was 
written, as most people are aware, to fit music already composed: the 
music was not written, as would have been more proper, to fit the words. 
In subsequent examples of the Stephenson and Cellier combination we 
shall have afar better opportunity of judging the merits of both gen- 
tlemen. 

But while at certain theatres a more or less worthy form of English 
Comic Opera is presented, it is idle to deny that at others our ears are 
from time to time assailed with strains and lyrics that are the very reverse 
of exhilarating. In the last few years bad comic operas have been heard 
in London, though these are now mostly relegated to the obscurity whence 
they had been unnecessarily plucked by ignorant or over kind-hearted 
entrepreneurs. For a few weeks or months they flickered before being 
finally extinguished. Fanned, perhaps, by a fulsome newspaper criticism 
—penned, it may be, by a reporter temporarily diverted from the foot- 
ball or dog-fighting interest—they guttered unwholesomely to their expi- 
ration. But in every instance the verdict of the public was right in the 
long run, or the short one, as the case might be. Indeed, the almost con- 
temptuous indifference of playgoers to newspaper censorship may be easily 
realised by any one who remembers the phenomenal triumph of “The 
Pinafore ” and cares to consult the file of the “ Daily Telegraph ” for the day 
after that opera’s first performance. 

Why were any English Comic Operas unsuccessful? Because in certain 
cases the composer had obviously mistaken his vocation. In other cases the 
fault lay with the author, in whose poor libretto the composer had not 
known how to take advantage even of the few pvints where a possible 
effect might have been made. In most cases, however, the blame lay 
equally with both parties. 

Yet there are musicians in England who are quite capable of perceiving 
the humours and the pathos of a libretto, and of fitting them to 
sympathetic music. There are a multitude of postulants in the field who 
only await a chance. Unfortunately the “comic opera business ” is a close 
borough to the merely musical man. Only a certain number of composers 
seem to be allowed a hearing. Alfred Cellier was not permitted a repre- 
sentation of “Dorothy ” in London until the other day. For this state of 
things the music-publishers are largely responsible. They have more to do 
with the production of comic opera than may be imagined. These worthies 
in the exercise of their business are compelled to begin at the wrong end so 
far as comic opera is concerned. Let me give an illustration. With 
the exception of ballads by Sir Arthur Sullivan, I am not aware that there 
18 any really popular modern song in the language composed by an English- 
man who is at the same time competent to write a comic opera. Certainly 
there is nothing so universally répandu as “Two lovely black eyes.” 
Similarly the pianoforte pieces of respectable but uninspired writers enjoy 
4 sale that cannot be competed with by those who write for art and not for 
the market. But the music publisher’s criterion is popularity as repre- 
sented by his cash-book, and he is apt to forget that the perpetration of a 





taking song which is very much like several others, and therefore sells, or 
of a gavotte that is a mixture of about four well-known effusions on the 
same lines, and is thereupon voted “ original,” does not necessarily imply 
a capacity for composing and scoring a serious undertaking like even the 
lightest comic opera. 

It should be hardly necessary to say so, yet, in order to avoid the risk of 
possible misapprehension, I must insist upon it that many persons who 
derive large incomes from songs and pianoforte pieces are absolutely unable, 
because not sufficiently educated in music, to score for orchestra one of 
their own ballads, much less a comic opera with its overture, choruses, 
accompaniments, and incidental music. Yet the attitude of the publishers 
is such that cold water would not be thrown upon an aspirant to compose 
a comic opera if he could show a satisfactory record on the ledger as a 
popular song-writer. It should be hardly necessary to say that the most 
popular modern songs are, broadly speaking, and, with the exceptions of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ballads, indubitably the worst known to music. 
But among the (musically) half-educated céteries of drawing rooms the 
familiar ranks as invention, and coarse appropriations pass unchallenged 
even when marred in the stealing. I have never heard in drawing room 
or concert hall a disagreeable song that could not, if arranged by a musi- 
cian, have been made tolerable, if not agreeable. In many cases the altera- 
tions, though of paramount importance, need only have been so slight 
that the difference between the thing as rendered and the thing with its 
acidity corrected would not have been perceptible to nine out of every ten 
of the audience. But this very aptitude for producing inartistic, because 
ignorant, pianoforte work puts the producer out of court where the pro- 
duction of orchestral music in which a merely decent effect is a question of 
brain and knowledge is concerned. Comic Operas cannot be written by 
everybody. 

Now let me say a word as to librettists, whose vagaries have given me 
many a mauvais quart d’heure. A respectable librettist for an English 
Comic Opera appears to be even rarer than a capable composer. It is 
desirable that a librettist should have some knowledge of English grammar. 
This he does not strike me as always possessing. Of course it is also a 
good thing for him to conceive some notion of some sort of plot before re- 
ducing his ideas to writing. Librettists are always very strong on this 
head. They generally have so much plot that nobody can or attempts to 
follow it. Some are so diffident as to their poetical powers that they en- 
trust the “lyrics ” to other hands. This seems to me a dismal thing to do. 
Others, again, rush in with a grammar-school education and their own 
effrontery as sponsors. Of this kind are the gentry who write love songs 
in a clap-trap metre, and make cockney and even fouler rhymes (?) I 
have seen a comic opera stanza of six lines wherein there was not a single 
permissible rhyme. What we want before all things is a literary man in 
the proper sense of the word—not a man who says humorous things at the 
Gaiety bar, or a foreigner with a creditable but inadequate knowledge of 
the English tongue to sit down and write a decent story, distributed among 
dramatic characters, and embodying verses which shall be not only rhymed 
but reasonable. Upon my word there are not many people available for 
this duty. 

Finally, I believe an important factor in making a success is the intimate 
association of ideas which should subsist between author and composer. 
The latter should not only have the orchestra at his fingers’ ends, and a 
general education which would place him in a position to detect and 
minimise any absurdity on the part of his librettist, but he should also be 
to the fore in suggesting an extra line here, or the elimination of a stanza 
there in the interests of the collaborators’ combined welfare. Nothing can 
be more deplorable than the spectacle presented by a composer who has not 
dared or foreborne to suggest alterations in his colleague’s libretto, and 
who slavishly endeavous to make a verbal setting of crude and ineffective 
commonplace. 

Dr. Villiers Stanford has animadverted on the attitude of the Press 
towards those who have “higher aims” than “mere comic opera:” but 
I honestly believe that there are more musicians in England qualified to 
write Cantatas and Oratorios than persons who combine the knowledge, 
experience, originality, romance, sense of humour and versatility essential 
to the production of a really good English Comic Opera. 








There are three classes of readers: some enjoy without judgment ; others 
judge without enjoyment ; some judge while they enjoy, and enjoy while 
they judge. ‘The latter class reproduces the work of art on which it is 
engaged. Its numbers are very small.—Goethe. 
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‘LES TROYENS.” 
——_@——_- 
BY J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 


There will soon be an opportunity of hearing Berlioz’s long-neglected and 
almost forgotten music-drama, for it is announced to be given at Carlsruhe 
next November under the direction of M. Mottl. Considering the great 
esteem in which the French composer is now held, considering the popu- 
larity of his Fantastic Symphony and his “ Damnation de Faust,” it is some- 
what curious that no impresario should have as yet produced “ Les 
Troyens.”’ I cannot say revived, since the Paris performance of 1863 con- 
sisted only of the second part, and that in mutilated form. It is true that 
the work failed then, but ‘ Tannhiuser” given two years before in the same 
city, experienced a similar fate. The reception given to “ Les Troyens 4 
Carthage” by the Parisians is no criterion of the value of the work, 
for the public of that day understood Berlioz as little as they 
understood Wagner. And not only the public, but also the critics. 
M. Scudo—mon ennemi enragé, as Berlioz calls him in one of the 
Lettres intimes in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes”—makes fun of the whole 
thing. As M. Carvalho, manager of the Théatre Lyrique would 
only give the second part, Berlioz wrote a Prologue, music and 
recitation—a musico-dramatic picture of the destruction of Ilium, a 
résumé, in fact, of “ La Prise de Troie.” This fact is often last sight of, 
and the “‘Troyens 4 Carthage” is described as consisting of a Prologue and 
five Acts. The Prologue is an accident and not an essential, and would 
have no part in a complete performance of the work according to the inten- 
tions of the composer. The learned critic reminds us “ that it must have 
been rather difficult to see the conflagration of the great city of Priam 
from Carthage.” It was apparently very difficult for M. Scudo to see the 
composer’s real intention: it was from the Paris theatre, not from Carthage 
that the flames were to be seen. Berlioz might have answered his critic in 
the words of Shakspere’s Chorus in “ Henry V.” 


« And make imaginary puissance : 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth: 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings ; 
Carry them here and there; jumping o’er times ; 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass; for the which supply 
Admit-me chorus to this history ; 
Who prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play.” 
M. Scudo finds the whole spectacle wanting in “interest, melody, and 
common sense.” 


But even amongst the critics favourable to the composer, we find qualified 
praise. For example, M. d’Ortigue in his notice in the “Journal des 
Débats ” of November 9, after pointing out many beauties in the work, 
adds :—‘I do not pretend that ‘Les Troyens’ is a work without fault. 
There are real ones, serious ones in it. Too often there is confusion 
between the recitatives and the airs: the latter take the shape of the 
former and vice versi; in both the accompaniment is often too loaded; in 
certain modulations there are brusque and hard effects; one notices 
phraseology sometimes laborious and twisted, a want of attachment between 
the different sections of a piece; one waits in vain for a transition 
which will divide, and at the same time unite these various sections 
one with the other; one may regret the accumulation of chords 
on beats of the bar which only require one, so that the ear, 
disconcerted, loses the feeling of tonality; it feels the conducting 
thread escape, and this conducting thread is often nothing more than a 
single holding-note. What shall I say more? One would like in certain 
places more simplicity, an essential element especially in an antique 
subject. One sees that I am far from wishing to extenuate the faults of this 
score, and M. Berlioz himself provokes this critical examination by the 
minute care which he brings to bear on all details of expression.” But 
now that we know the same charges have since then been brought not 
only against Wagner’s later music-dramas, but against his early operas, 
“ Tannhiuser” and “ Lohengrin,” such criticism speaks trumpet-tongued 
in favour of the French composer. The aims of Berlioz and Wagner were, 
indeed, similar. Both warred against the conventional form of opera; 
both were intent on making dramatic interest the basis of their structures ; 
and both, guided by Beethoven and Weber, saw in the orchestra a 
powerful means of assisting the action on the stage. If “Les Troyens” 





should fail to satisfy now, it will simply be because measured by the genius 
of Wagner, Berlioz is found wanting. Comparison will here kecome 
inevitable. But whatever the verdict, one can but admire the boldness of 
the French composer, and regret that he should have met with s0 little 
sympathy and success during his lifetime. 

In a remarkably thoughtful Etude on Berlioz and his art-work published 
at Paris in 1870, M. Georges de Massougnes tells us that most of the critics, 
malveillants ou innocents, recognised two or three sublime passages in “ Les 
Troyens,” but were pleased to regard these flights of genius as chance 
moments of luck for the composer, and to present them as isolated in the 
midst of an immense mish-mash of mad-brained lucubratious. But, remarks 
our author, and very properly, “though sometimes great artists have had 
moments of great weakness, yet never did a flash of genius emanate from 
the brain of an ordinary man.” Yet these critics, though perceiving the 
stamp of genius on this and that page, do not seriously study the other 
pages. “They find it quite natural,” says M. Massougnes, “that here, 
by chance, the author reaches the highest degree of the sublime, and that 
everywhere else he crawls along the path of mediocrity; and this 
pheomenon does not in any way startle them! Strange folk! What is 
genius to them, and what constant company have they kept with it, not 
even to turn round when it has passed near them?” 

These are words of wisdom, and there are “ strange folk ” of this kind, 
elsewhere than in Paris, who woulé do well to ponder over them. It may 
be mentioned that among the “ critiques malveillants ou innocents” referred 
to by M. Massougnes, M. Scudo has no place. For him Berlioz had only 
talent. 

When Berlioz was about twelve years old, he was studying Latin at the 
college of his native town, Céte Saint-André. His father made him learn 
every day some lines of Horace or of Virgil. The boy found this an odious 
task, yet after a time the beauties of the “ Aneid” began to dawn upon him. 
This picture of his youthful (sic) days is drawn for us in the Mémoires :— 
“* How often have I felt my heart throb and my voice quiver and break 
when construing the 4th book of the “ Hneid” tomyfather! . . . One 
day I was intensely affected by the sound of my own voice uttering the 
translation of the line— 

At regina gravi jamdudum saucia cura. 
I struggled on bravely till I came to the crisis where Dido ‘expires on her 
funeral pile, with the gifts and weapons of her betrayer heaped round her, 
and the familiar couch bathed in her blood. But when I came to the 
despairing cries of the dying Queen ‘ thrice rising on her elbow, thrice 
falling back,’ and had to describe her wounds, and the anguish of her heart 
rent with its fatal passion ; the cries of her distracted sister and nurse, and 
all the details of her death of torture, which moved even the gods to pity 
—my lips quivered, I could scarcely stammer out the words; and when! 
reached the line :— 

Quesivit caelo lumen, ingemuitque reperta, 
the sublime vision of Dido, ‘seeking light from Heaven, and moaning as 
she found it’ overwhelmed me, and I broke down utterly.”* 

No doubt this is a highly-coloured picture, but it shows us how soon the 
woes misere Elisse touched his heart. About twenty years after this 
Berlioz won the Prix de Rome, and while in the land of the sunny south he 
visited the Tivoli villa, and Horace and also Virgil came to his remem- 
brance. Again we must jump twenty years, to learn more about the com- 
poser’s passion for the Latin poet. In 1855 he was at Weimar, and con- 
versing one day with the Princess of Wittgenstern (that Princess of 
whom one hears so much in the Wagner-Liszt correspondence) he 
told her he had the idea of writing an opera “traité dans le systéme 
Shakespearien” on the subjects of the Second and Fourth Books 
of the “ Hneid.” “ Something grandiose and new will be the result of your 
passion for Shakespeare combined with this love of the antique,” replied 
the Princess, adding, “ Il faut le commencer et le finir.” Berlioz commenced 
immediately after his return to Paris—“ et aw bout de trois ans et demi de 
corrections, de changements, d’additions, etc., tout fut terminé.” . 

In 1858 he wrote a letter to the Emperor Napoleon III., asking permis 
sion to read the libretto to him, but M. de Morny dissuaded him from 
sending the letter. The iibretto, however, was forwarded, but “Sa Majeste 
ne le lut pas, et l’envoya dans les bureaux de la direction des théatres.” 

But in 1863 M. Carvalho, director of the Théatre-Lyrique, who had lately 
obtained from the Government an annual subsidy of 100,000 francs, de- 
cided to put upon the stage the second part of Berlioz’ work. A Prologue, 
as will presently be explained, acted as makeshift for the first part. The 








* From R, and E, Holmes’s “ Translation of Berlioz’ Autobiography” (Novello). 
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work in this form was produced on November 4, 1863. Mme. Charton- 
Demeur impersonated the Queen of Carthage. This talented vocalist had made 
her début in Paris the year before, in the réle of Desdemona, and had also taken 
at Baden the part of Beatrice in Berlioz’ opera “ Béatrice and Benedict,” 
Her fine voice and dramatic power captivated the composer, and he so far 
captivated the lady as to persuade her to be the Dido in his new work. 
How pleased he was with her performance we learn from a letter to his 
intimate friend M. Humbert Ferrand, written the day after the production 
of the work. Berlioz says: Madame Charton a été superbe; c’est une 
yraie reine.” The Afneas was acted by M. Monjauze. “ Les Troyens ” 
was performed twenty-one times, and then, says the composer—*a mon 
grand soulagement, disparut de l’affiche.” Instead of describing the 
torture inflicted on the composer by these representations with maimed 
rites I would refer my readers to the graphic accounts in the Memoires in 
which Berlioz shows in spite of his amusing style, in spite of his apparent 
lightness of heart, that the treatment to which his work was subjected on 
the stage, and the hostile attitude of some of the leading critics, touched 
him to the quick. 

I will now describe the music and the orchestration of the “ Prise de 
Troie.”’ And first of all let me quote from the characteristic preface affixed 
to the pianoforte score :— 

“The author feels that he ought to warn singers and conductors that in 
his mode of writing there is nothing inexact. The former are therefore 
requested to make no changes in their parts, to introduce no hiatus in the 
verses, to add no embroideries, no appoggiatura notes in the recitatives or 
elsewhere; and not to suppress those which are there. The latter are 
requested to strike certain chords in the accompaniment of the recitatives 
on the beats of the bar where the author has placed them, and neither 
before nor after. in a word, this work is to be performed as it is written.” 

There is another short sentence warning pianists, accompanying from 
the vocal score, not to double any of the bass notes, and only to employ 
the pedal when marked. Wagner could not have expressed himself in more 
commanding style. Indeed, for the sake of comparison, I will quote a 
passage from the 41st letter of the Wagner-Liszt correspondence. Wagner 
says in this letter to Liszt :— 

“ Nowhere in the score of my “ Lohengrin ” have I written above a vocal 
phrase the word recitative ; the singers ought not to know that there are any 
recitatives in it; on the other hand, I have been intent upon weighing and 
indicating the verbal emphasis of speech so surely and so distinctly that 
the singers need only sing the notes exactly according to their value in the 
given tempo, in order to get purely by that means the declamatory expres- 
sion. I therefore request the singer particularly to sing all declamatory 
passages in my operas at first in strict tempo, as they are written.* 

The libretto, written by Berlioz himself, is founded on the second book 
of Virgil’s “ Hneid.” The first act takes place on the plains of Troy, after 
the feigned flight of the Greeks. These lines of the poet explain the 


situation :-— 
“ Ergo omnis longo solvit se Teucria luctu 


Panduntur porte ; juvat ire, et Dorica castra 
Desertos que videre locos litusque relictum.”’+ 
The scene in which Cassandra warns Chorebus, her lover, of the impending 
destruction, and in vain implores him to escape, is a free development of 
the lines— 
“‘ Juvenis Coroebus 
Mygdonides. Illis ad Trojam forte diebus 
Venerat, insano Cassandre incensus amore.’’f 
The second Act deals with the bringing of the wooden horse into Troy, 
the death of Laocoon, and the warning of Cassandra, she, of whom 
Virgil says— 
“ Dei jussu non unquam credita Teucris.’’§ 


(To be continued.) 





* “Correspondence of Wagner and Liszt,” translated by Dr. Hueffer. 

t+ And so all Tencria broke loose from long affliction. The gates thrown wide, it was 
ng to go forth and visit the Dorian camp, the forsaken haunts, and the abandoned 
shore, 

In those days chanced to come to Troy young Choroebus, son of Mygdon, fired with a 
wild passion for Cassandra. 

§ Never, by order of the god, believed by Trojans, 





The public requires everything to be human; and the true artist ought 
properly to make everything divine. How then should the applause of the 
multitude and true art exist together ?—Forkel. 





Che Dramatic World. 








THE OUTLOOK. 
<iaiestcclaiictitae 
Lonpon, Tugspay, SEPTEMBER 3D, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. Fietpmovuse,— 


It is raining assiduously, the day is warm and heavy, there is 
no sunlight in the sky, here in muggy London, at least. It is a 
kind of duty to be depressed, and I am depressed accordingly —for 
when, sir, did you ever know me to fail in any kind of duty? 


What a man does when he is depressed depends upon his 
nature and his circumstances. A melancholy bachelor, without a 
dog, very probably hangs himself; a bachelor with a dog spares 
his own life, and kicks it. A father of a family takes his children 
to have their teeth out. A landlord raises his rents. A dramatic 
critic inspects the outlook of the British drama. 

And it is a dreary outlook, isn’t it—just at the present moment, 
I mean? Granted that there are some good plays actually 
running, what is there in the near future? Now that we have 
seen “ The Middleman,” what more has the season in store for us? 

The Adelphi is the only theatre which seems likely to give us a 
new English play for some time to come; and Adelphi dramas 
have passed and resembled each other rather too much of late. The 
Lyceum revives ‘‘ The Dead Heart,” which is sure to be interesting ; 
but the revival of a thirty-year-old melodrama adds nothing to the 
literature of the nation. Then the Haymarket promises a new 
play, and rumour says a very good play; but, alack, it is French 
and not English. 

It is announced, to be sure, that “ Roger la Honte”—the 
original of “A Man’s Shadow”—has been greatly altered and 
“simplified ;” rather a venturesome process, perhaps, for when a 
play has succeeded it is generally wise to let well alone. Indeed, 
it may be said that when any work of art is once well finished, the 
less it is pulled about the better. 

It is to be “ simplified,” though ; did that word catch your atten- 
tion, and remind you of late discussions of ours, about the Pro- 
gress of Simplicity in the Arts—as the Wordsworthian of fifty 
years ago might have headed a lecture ? 

Everyone, of course, has noticed this tendency in modern art; 
from which, among a!l the arts, music—but I speak as the un- 
learned—is, I believe, alone exempt. To take the most English of 
arts—landscape painting; look at the treasure of your house, the 
picture of a Suffolk valley which hangs above the chimneypiece in 
my dear Mrs. Fieldmouse’s drawing room, and which you boldly 
declare to be a Constable. What an enormous amount of “ plot ” 
there is in that pleasant painting! Mr. Constable seems to have 
made a vow to crowd the whole history of ten years of village life 
into one small canvas. Look at that narrow space between the 
hayrick and the picture-frame, on the left; there is a cart running 
away down a narrow road, anda man with a hayfork rashly en- 
countering it—an incident which would by itself supply the 
village with talk for three weeks. Then a horse is being caught in 
the next field; there is a dog-fight outside the village inn; the 
carrier’s cart is disappearing in the distance; and every tree and 
stile in the hedges of half-a-dozen fields is shown as in an Ordnance 
survey map. 

Then behold the pictures of to-day, which really give you almost 
too little for your money—a stretch of blue sea, unbroken even by 
waves, with not a cloud in the blue heaven; or, as a concession, 
perhaps one tree standing in a plain which slopes towards the sky. 
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So is it in novels: the voluminous histories of Dumas, Dickens 
with his crowds of oddities, have given way to Mr. Henry James, 
Jun., who has so far improved upon the method of George Eliot, 
that I believe he could comfortably write his three or four chapters 
on a disdainful sniff of his heroine’s; if, like Lord Burleigh, she 
sniffed as he told her. 

That our plays show the same tendency is well, because if they 
were entirely unaffected by the causes which affect all other forms 
of art—why, ill-natured people might say that they were not a 
form of art atall. Besides, there is little darger that a plotless 
drama will ever become too popular—the playwright has always to 
reckon with his gallery, which is never likely to care for over- 
delicate art. 

So you see, dear Mr. Fieldmouse, that even if the outlook be 
dull for the moment, my cheery spirit finds some cause for hope. 
Allowing, if you will, that not many very good plays are produced 
just now, we may yet be glad that the kind of play produced is in 
many ways better than its predecessors of this century. In 
England, especially, a very clumsy and complicated species of 
comedy was long in favour; a bundle of stories, strapped together 
but in no way growing together, and relating to a set of comic 
people, caricatured out of all likeness to life, but imitated with the 
closest fidelity from a stock of stage-types now happily almost 
forgotten. There were the comic countryman, the cockney, the 
grumbling old bachelor, the henpecked married man ; or, perhaps, a 
whole play would be written, with hardly an attempt at coherency 
of plot, to illustrate, let us say, the different types of married 
couples or bachelors — as Buckstone’s “ Married Life” and 
“Single Life.” It is a pity that some of these plays are not now 
and then revived; it might cheer some faint-hearted critics to see 
how much we have actually advanced ! 

There is no need to tell you, who were an enthusiast in 1850, 
who love your “ Verre d’Eau ” and have even a sneaking fondness for 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” that Scribe was a far abler man than his 
English predecessors; but we are only now unlearning some 
of the evil which which was mingled with the great good he taught 
us. He left modern comedy with the most perfect and elabcrate of 
mechanism; but with him everything—character, dialogue, moral 
—was sacrificed to that mechanism. And a great feature of more 
modern plays, which (as Sardou has shown) he need not have lost, 
he did lose—picturesquenesss. 

Throughout a play of Scribe’s, with wonderful ingenuity, great 
effects—or effects which should be great—are made to follow from 
trifling causes: and the entire elaborate plot depends on each and 
every one of the little events of the story. No doubt while the 
game of watching these chains of incident was fresh, it was 
singularly fascinating; but now it is dead—dead as bézique or 
croquet—and with it the whole drama of Scribe is gone. 

In a modern play, as in a Greek tragedy, one simple, sufficient 
cause should set to work a great passion. To keep emotion at its 
height, by the mere development of nature, is of course more 
difficult than to stimulate the spectator’s interest by an elaborate 
scheme of action. But the result is surely finer; the broader 
passion appeals to a wider and less temporary audience. 

It is very difficult to judge of art-work when it is quite new; 
but will not “The Profligate” have longer life than the best play 
of Scribe? In it you see, as in a Greek tragedy—to compare 
smaller things with great—the hero’s past preparing his future for 
him. One step, one meeting, and his wife knows the truth—and 
there is all the play. Is there not something of real life in this 
simplicity? May we not be of better hope when it is such plays 

as this which hold the stage ? 








This consolation is instead of news, my good Mr. Fieldmouse ; 

for this week I have no scrap of news to give you! 
Yours faithfully, 
Mus 1n Ursz. 

P.S.—The clouds have lifted, the day is brighter already ; and, 
behold, our outlook has brightened too. For I clean forgot for the 
moment—the more is my shame—that the most dignified of dra- 
matic works, an original historical play, is coming out in a fort. 
night at Old Drury ; and its author is a poet and a wit—the young 
Mr. Henry Hamilton. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
———— 

After the above letter to Mr. Fieldmouse was written, our able but not 
omniscient critic, Mus in Urbe, found that Mr. William Archer had dis. 
cussed precisely the same point—the simpler technique of the coming 
drama—ia a learned article in the “ New Review.” This writing of Mr, 
Archer’s on his favourite subject is almost fuller of interest than are Mr. 
Archer’s writings generally. Perhaps he overstates his case ; it seems un- 
likely that the dramatic form will alter more in the next few years than it 
has from the days of Sophocles to those of Ibsen—two playwrights with a 
certain likeness of method, as our analysis of the “ @dipus Tyrannus ” next 
week may show. But the English drama is no doubt changing, and the 
change seems to be in the direction which Mr. Archer points out; only—as 
the wife of the aforesaid dipus the King remarked—prophesying is such 
a very unsatisfactory trade. 








* * 
* 


Let me fall foul of “ W. A.” over one sentence of his article, though. 
“ John Kemble, Kean, Macready, even Mrs. Siddons — should 
we not find them fitfully impressive, and, for the rest, loud, 
stugey, grandiose rather than grand?” Now, in the first place, does 
«“W. A.” suppose that these were four actors of anything like equal 
fame or genius—does he not know that Edmund Kean was almost 
certainly the greatest tragedian that ever lived, and that beside him 
Kemble and Macready were nothing more than sound, good “leading 
men”? And,in the second, how came he to call Keanloud? Let him 
ask an actor who remembers the great man in all his parts, Mr. Howe, of 
the Lyceum, and hear his indignant denial. Let him read Keats’s criticism 
of Edmund Kean's delivery of poetry. ‘ Amid his numerous excellencies, 
the one which at this moment most weighs upon us is the elegance, grace- 
fulness, and music of [his] elocution. His tongue must seem 
to have robbed the Hybla bees and left them honeyless.” And this was 
written by John Keats—and some people tell us that an actor’s fame is 
transitory ! 

+ 

The players are coming; the playhouses open, one by one, in this change- 
ful month, though the Strand is “ up” and Society is out of town. “ Roger 
la Honte,” a French melodrama anglicised as ‘ A Man’s Shadow ” (by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan), is to see the Haymarket footlights next Thursday— 
toned down a little, they say, for the comedy theatre, yet how little, the 
stalwart name of James Fernandez in the bill, with Mr. Edmund Gurney 
to back him up, gives warning. The next night, it is said, we shall see 
melodrama pure and simple—not that either of these is its most characteristic 
quality—at the Adelphi; Messrs. Sims and Pettitt produce a new play, by 
name “London Day by Day,’ and Miss Mary Rorkeand Mr. George 
Alexander play leading parts therein. Then the “ Brigands ” at the 
Avenue, and the new burlesque at the Gaiety, are impending; and on 
Saturday, the 21st, Messrs. H. Hamilton and Augustus Harris are to give 
us their “ Royal Oak ” at Drury Lane. Good tidings, oh ambitious authors; 
yet remember the “Armada,” and do not smother your play with scenery. 

++ 

It is said that Miss Grace Hawthorne intends to go a-starring soon, for 4 
tour of three months, in a play which—as may be readily believed—con- 
tains a very strong part for the “ leading lady.” 

** 

“Clever People,” a new comedietta by Mr. Edward Rose, is to be pro- 
duced at the Leamington theatre next Thursday. The occasion is the 
commencement of the tour of “ Her Father ”—a play successfully matinée’d 
in London, and soon to be acted in New York. 
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THE DRAMATISTS. 
a 
III.—Sornoc.uEs. 


This was the poet who held that— 
The happiest fate of man is not to be; 
And next in bliss is he who, soon as born, 
From the vain world and all its sorrows free, 
Shall whence he came with speediest foot return. 

Yet the life of Sophocles, so far as we know, was a life of almost un- 
proken prosperity ; and he has prospered since his death, winning praise 
almost unqualified from the critics of his own and of all following ages. 

Sophocles came second in the series of the three great Greek tragedians 
whose lives overlap each other, and whose styles so perfectly represent 
three stages of development—roughly corresponding, perhaps, to the differ- 
ences between the styles of Shakespeare, Milton, and, shall we say, Byron? 
If we call Hschylus Sophocles, and Euripides the tragic, the classic, and 
the romantic, we may, perhaps, indicate their difference. 

Sophocles was born in B.c. 495, thirty years after Zschylus, and fourteen 
years before Euripides. He was a native of Colonus—a suburb of Athens, 
and the scene of his last play. His father is said to have been a man of 
good position, a well-to-do manufacturer of cutlery. The poet was fifteen 
when the battle of Salamis was fought, and was chosen, for his remarkable 
beauty and his skill in music, to lead the choral procession in honour of the 
victory—naked, according to the custom, anointed with oil, and bearing a 
lyre in his left hand. He had been trained in the school of Lamprus, a 
famous musician of Athens. 

The first great event of his life was his appearance as a dramatist in 
468, when, in a contest with Aischylus at the Spring Dionysiac Festival, he 
was adjudged the winner. The Greek tragedians were all actors in their 
own plays, but it is said that his voice prevented Sophocles from perform- 
ing speaking parts. There is no doubt, though, that, like Shakespeare and 
Molitre, he had a thorough practical knowledge of the stage. 

In later life, we are told, he was sent on several embassies, and 
held command, with Pericles, in the war with Samos, when he was a 
man of fifty-five. ‘ You are a better poet than general,” said Pericles to 
him. A brother poet declared that he was not a remarkable person—“ was like 
any other respectable Athenian ;” and the beautiful statue of him in the 
Lateran Museum at Rome rather confirms this criticism. An urbane, ready, 
and jovial man, tradition shows him to us; travelled and cultivated we 
know him to have been ; one who took his fair share in the work of the 
state, and was held in great honour by his countrymen. After a national 
calamity, in 411, he was appointed one of the ten probuli, or special coun- 
sellors, who were to take measures that the Commonwealth should receive 
noharm. He was then over eighty, and lived to be nearly ninety. His 
peaceful and honoured old age was disturbed only by the attempt of his 
son Iophon to get the management of his property on the ground that the 
poet’s mind was failing. As a triumphant answer to the charge Sophocles 
read to the judges a beautiful chorus from the “ Adipus at Colonus,” which 
he had just written. Iophon repented, and was forgiven. 

Sophocles is said to have written 113 tragedies, but, as with Zischylus, 
only seven have been preserved—the “ Antigone,” “Electra,” ‘‘ Trachinie,” 
“ Edipus Tyrannus,” “ Ajax,” “ Philoctetes,’ and “(Edipus Coloneus.” 
Of these the “ Antigone,” which won the prize in 440, is the earliest in date ; 
but the poet is said to have written eighty plays before it. 

Aischylus linked together three successive plays, and made the trilogy 
into one colossal drama. Sophocles condensed the ‘three plays into one, 
much more complex; a complete story, having, as Aristotle said, a 
beginning, middle, and end. He, too, is said to have added the third actor 
and enlarged the chorus. 

Sophocles is indeed the poet of completeness. His sober, exquisite style 
free from the roughness and obscurity of Auschylus, is classic in the truest 
sense ; and the stately beauty of his verse is but an echo of the moral 
dignity of his thoughts. Throughout is a calm faith in the ultimate good- 
hess and justice of the gods; though throughout is also felt his underlying 
pessimism. His heroes are of the true heroic growth: grand, free, full of 
pride, and full of nature. And almost stronger are his great, untamable 
women—Antigone and Electra,ardent, haughty, and severe. 

Yet to compare Sophocles to Mschylus or Shakespeare seems to me to be 
impossible : to assume that, because his style is simpler and far less faulty 
than theirs, they are less perfect than he, an unwarrantable assumption. 
With a great genius, thoroughly master of his art, rapid and fiery work is 





likely to be more true and more symmetrical than that which is, by com- 
parison, cold and laboured. 

Compare two plays on the same subject, the “Choephore” of Aschylus 
and the “ Electra” of Sophocles, and you will find thatin the latter the centre 
of gravity is in the wrong place. The story is the story of Orestes, but a 
character of comparatively little importance, his sister Electra, is forced 
into the chief place. Then the]tremendous Clytemnestra of Aschylus is 
gone, and in her place we have a weak, irresolute woman. Minor and need- 
less characters carry on the action instead of the hero—the “ Governor” 
instead of Orestes—with an immense loss of power and directness ; and the 
Governor’s long and elaborate lie is curiously inartistic. And the long 
deception of Electra about her brother’s death is thoroughly stagey and 
undignified. : 

There is, too, a singular lack of dignity in the quarrelling scenes of which 
Sophocles is so fond—see the latter part of the splendid tragedy of “ Ajax,” 
the scenes in the “ dipus Tyrannus ” between the King and Creon, and, 
indeed, most scenes in which Creon appears. The people nag at each other 
as they never do in Shakespeare’s greatest plays—but very much as do the 
squabbling women in King John. 

Faults, surely, and grave ones ; but none the less, it needs not to be said, 
a great playwright, a splendid poet, anda noble moralist is the mighty 
Sophocles. 





MRS KENDAL’S OPINIONS. 
—_—_———— 

“ Murray’s Magazine” for this month contains a highly interesting 
article by Mrs. Kendal, entitled “‘ Dramatic Opinions.” Starting with the 
premiss that her opinions will be of no interest to anyone, the distinguished 
artist nevertheless contrives to chat very agreeably for a dozen pages, 
which include not only her own views on important dramatic questions but 
reminiscences which cannot fail to be entertaining. We subjoin a few of 
the more salient passages. Speaking of her brother, Tom Robertson, who 
was the eldest, as his sister Madge was the youngest of a family of twenty- 
two, she says :— 

“T often hear my brother’s work spoken of as ‘The Bread and Butter 
School.’ Bread and Butter! but what good bread and butter! How fine 
the flour! How carefully kneaded, and always served hot from the bake- 


house! Then the butter! How fresh and sweet, what an excellent 
colour, what delicate pretty pats, with just enough salt to give it 
a rich, delicious flavour! And then, again, how well the butter was 


spread over the bread—just enough, no more. And this bread, like 
all good home-made loaves, was all the better for the keeping. 
Everybody must eat bread and butter, then how necessary these 
commodities should be wholesome and pure! We Robertsons never speak 
of Tom without calling him ‘ Napoleon,’ for his ‘ Bread and Butter School’ 
was the coup d’état to many things. Sometimes I fancy people mean to he 
rude and speak slightingly of his work when they call it ‘ bread and butter,’ 
but at every tea party I take my children to I say, ‘ Begin with your uncle’s 
fare first, you shall have some fairy poetical drama called ‘cake’ after- 
wards.” 

It was at Bristol that Mrs. Kendal made her début as Eva in “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” but after a little time there came a period in which, being too old 
to play children’s parts and not old enough to play women’s, she was sent 
to a musical academy, where she picked up the elements of musical educa- 
tion. At the age of fifteen she appeared at Bradford, which town she left 
for London, playing at the Haymarket with Walter Montgomery. 

“ During the time that I was there Mr. Ira Aldridge was engaged to act 
Mr. Ira Aldridge was a man who, being black, always picked out the 
fairest woman he could to play Desdemona with him, not because she was 
capable of acting the part, jbut because she had a fair head. One of the 
great bits of ‘ business’ that he used to do was where in one of the scenes 
he had to say, ‘ Your hand, Desdemona.’ He made a very great point of 
opening his hand and making you place yours in it, and the audience used 
to see the contrast. He always made a point of it, and got a round of 
applause: how, I donot know. It always struck me that he had got some 
species of—well, I will not say ‘ genius,’ because I dislike that word, as 
used nowadays—but gleams of great intelligence. Although a genuine 
black, he was quite preua chevalier in his manners to women. The fairer 
you were, the more obsequious he was to you. In the last act he used to 
take Desdemona out of bed by her hair, and drag her round the stage 
before he smothered her. You had to wear sandals and toed stockings to 
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produce the effect of being undressed. I remember very distinctly this 
dragging Desdemona about by the hair was considered so brutal that it 
was loudly hissed.” 

“ Now, I must tell you something very odd. Madame Jenny Lind, after- 
wards Madame Goldschmidt, once called on me and told me she was going 
to teach the scholars of the Royal College of Music, by the wish of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and she did not feel that she would be 
able to teach them to sing unless I would teach them how to speak. I told 
her I didu’t consider myself qualified to do so, whereupon she replied that 
she would not belong to the College of Music unless I did. I was so 
immensely flattered by this great and gifted creature coming to me, that 
on the receipt of what I am proud to think was a command from H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, I undertook to teach the scholars that came to Madame 
Jenny Lind. Well, when I first called over the names of my pupils, I 
found the name of ‘Miss Aldridge,’ and was informed that she was the 
daughter of the gentleman with whom I had acted Desdemona as a girl at 
the Haymarket, a fact which immediateiy gave me the strongest interest 
and feeling for her. She has since then given singing lessons and concerts.” 

Two other extracts, lengthy though they are, may be permitted. The 
first deals, very sensibly, with that often-discussed question, “Why do Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal always play together ” ? 

“‘ My father,” says Mrs. Kendal, “was an actor who said he believed 
that the greatest amount of domesticity and happiness in a life devoted to 
art could exist upon the stage, provided husbands and wives never parted. 
If, on the contrary, a man, because he could earn £10 a week more, went to 
one theatre, whilst his wife for a similar reason went to another, their 
interests tended to become divided ; their feelings ran in separate grooves 
and gradually a shadow would grow up at home which divided them for 
ever. On my expressing a wish that I should marry an actor, he said that 
only on this condition would be allow me to marry my husband—that we 
should never be parted. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean always acted 
together, and she endorsed my father’s words. If my husband and I liad 
been separated, if he had played parts to other women ; if other women had 
played parts to him, and 1 to other men, and other men to me, there is no 
doubt that certain go-ahead people would have preferred it, and we should 
probably have been worth thousands of pounds more to-day; but, on the 
other hand, there is another section of the public who say they like to see 
us act together; that the very fact of knowing we are man and wife 
gives thema certain satisfaction in witnessing our performance, which 
they would not otherwise feel. That, however, I must leave for the public 
to decide ; as far as we are concerned, however, it was a vow made to my 
father. 

The last shall be the passage in which Mrs. Kendal “ opines” as to the 
comparative merits of French and English dramatic art :— 

“We English, speaking generally, have by nature no gesticulation. Like 
the parrot, we ‘think a great deal,’ but we'don’t show it. We sit on our 
perches and imagine we are expressing all sorts of emotions, but asa matter 
of fact we are doing no such thing. Our excitement is taken inwardly ; 
inwardly we feel as much as the French do, perhaps more ; but we do not 
give that extraordinarily graphic description of what is passing in our 
minds which makes a Frenchman’s account of even trivial events so dra- 
matic. Therefore I consider that the gesticulation on the French stage, which 
is supposed to be so wonderful and so charming, is merely the result 
of a difference in national temperament. With us it is more art 
than nature: with them it is more nature than art. As animated 
gesticulation is more difficult of attainment by English actors, it 
ought, when we do see it, to be estimated doubly highly from an 
art point of view. But there is another reason why we pay less 
attention to the small details of gesture. English audiences are so totally 
different from French audiences. I remember going to see a play called 
‘Les Danischeff,’ where one of the greatest actresses, Madame Favart, 
played the part of the mother. She was a grande dame, and came on the 
stage with two attendants, a parrot and a dog. Fora long time she held 
her audience by little remarks, such as ‘my son has arrived in Paris. 
Pleasant society there. I was there myself in my youth. I enjoyed it 
immensely ’—then to the parrot, ‘ you darling,’—and so she went on; she 
just played with her little bits of lace on her dress—put her rings straight— 
arranged her bracelets—took her lace pockethanderchief up and sprinkled 
a little scent, fanned herself, played with the dog, conversed with the 
parrot, spoke of the political intrigue that was going on in Russia. There 
was not any action, any ‘play ;’ but the artist arrested the attention of the 

audience, who sat listening eagerly to nothings exquisitely delivered. 













“An English audience would have grown impatient ; they would have 
said,‘There is nothing going on, there is no conversation, there is no 
narrative, there is no action.’ 

“French audiences will listen attentively to long duologues, or even 
monologues; witness the monologue in ‘Don Cesar de Bazan,’ and that 
oration of Charles V. to the tombs of his fathers in ‘Hernani.’” Now, an 
English audience must have action. The eye must be pleased, or the ears 
tickled, there must be some strong appeal to the senses. You must gratify 
the eye by spectacle, or the ear by an equivoque, some such device is indis- 
pensable. In France you hear two or three men and women discuss some 
political or society question of the day for twenty minutes or half an hour, 
as they do, for instance, in the play of ‘Le Monde du l’ou s’ennuie.’ Such 
is the difference between an English and a French audience.” 

A second batch of “opinions” is promised at some later date. They will 
be looked for with interest. 





MUSIC IN BRISTOL. 
a en 


Sepr, 3.—The Bristol and Clifton Public Band has finished its labours 
for the season, and, as was expected, the subscriptions have not been sufii- 
cient to cover expenses ; consequently it is probable that the scheme will 
be abandoned by the committee that originated the idea and has carried it 
out up to the present time. On Monday the members of the band gave a con- 
cert for their own benefit. The programme embraced many favourite items, 
and variety was added in the shape of songs by Madame Probert-Goodwin, 
Miss Venie Flower, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. J. Lomas. There was a mode- 
rate though appreciative audience present. Again and again the ques- 
tion has been raised of restarting the Monday Popular Concerts, 
an institution which Bristolians never ought to have allowed to 
lapse. It is anything but creditable to so large and so musical 
a place as the western city, with its quarter of a million of 
inhabitants. The Monday fortnightly concerts constituted a regular means 
of raising the musical tastes of those who attended them, and also a source 
of training to students. Two or more years have elapsed since the concerts 
ceased, during which time no institution has been formed to take their 
place, if the spasmodic effort made early in the present year be ex- 
cepted. Judging from the apparent apathy of the musical public, the 
approaching musical season will be allowed to pass without efforts being 
made to revive the concerts. If such be the case it will be little short of 
a calamity. Of course their resuscitation depends upon the pecuniary sup- 
port given, and unless a substantial guarantee fund be forthcoming 
the venture will not be attempted. A few suggestions may 
not be out of place at this juncture. If an appeal were made 
to the members of the young orchestral society, the members, 
(considering the immense amount of benefit they would derive from hearing 
the works of the great masters regularly performed) might be induced 
to subscribe according to their means, from a shilling or so on- 
wards. A similar appeal might be made to the members of the 
new choral society, leaving it optional for them to subscribe. A 
good sum may fairly be expected from these sources, and to this 
may be addded subscriptions from the public. With the balance remaining 
in hand from the last guarantee fund sufficient would be realised to give 
a series of orchestral concerts during the winter. Two important matters 
must be considered, however, if the concerts should be revived, viz., the 
nature of the programmes and the prices for admission. In regard to the 
former, the classical element must not yet be too prominent; and as to the 
latter, it is absolutely necessary that the shilling seats be maintained, that 
the support of those who habitually use such seats be courted, and that 
the occupants be made comfortable. Everything must be done to popularise 
the concerts in regard to price and the character of music performed, changes 
being made only when they can be effected with safety, and with the 
approval of the frequenters of the concerts. Unless these things are 
attended to it is useless to hope for success. 





In art, the universally pleasing is the already familiar ; so long as nothing 
is recognised nothing is understood. Recognition may come asa revelation ; 
but for a great original work to tind acceptance, the truth of which it is 
the first expression must be latent in the minds of those who have to receive 
it.—Mrs,. Jul. Marshall. 
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THE NICENE CREED. 
a en 


DOCTOR WESLEY—NOT GUILTY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir :—With reference to a promise in the P.S. of my ‘ Reply to Pro- 
fessor Stanford,’ that I would examine Dr. Wesley’s Preface to the Service 
in E for the third time, and ascertain whether the expression ‘Chief 
Musicians ’—quoted by the Cambridge Professor as an epithet ‘ironically ’ 
applied to the musical Clergy in English cathedrals—can be found in it, 
I have now no hesitation in assuring your readers that it is not there. 

Dr.’ Wesley speaks with due courtesy of the Church Officials whose 
sympathy he desired to awaken for the Reform pointed out in his Preface,— 
his hardest words against them being in a sentence, part of which was 
quoted last week—and which runs as follows :— 

“ No disrespect is meant—when it is suggested that not every member of 
a Chapter who is pronounced in a Cathedral’Town to be “ very musical ”’ is 
competent to act with absolute wisdom in the affairs of Music: and surely 
no one can be impressed with a keen appreciation of truth in matters of 
Art, keeping in mind the object of Church Music, who will ever rest satisfied 
where, in what is done, anything but the highest standard is appealed to.” 

Knowing that Dr. Wesley is entirely free from the charge of talking 
‘Joosely,’ one can turn with more satisfaction to his remarkable Preface, 
parts of which—as directly illustrating the faulty accentuation of the 
Nicene Creed—I will, if you think fit, copy out for the perusal of your 
readers. 

With respect to the “puncta divisionis’”’ and various aids used in 
reading long passages of music before the present system of partition was 
adopted, the subject is well nigh interesting enough for a separate letter. 
The earliest example, I believe, of bar lines is found in Agricola’s quaint 
little treatise called ‘ Musica Instrumentalis,” A.D. 1534: but they were 
not generally known in England until the time of Morley, 1597. 

But whether barred or unbarred, vocal measured music must always have 
been sung by the real “ Ancients,” i.e., the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
not only in rhythm and order, but in accordance with the meaning of the 
text to which it was wedded. Even the loosest recitative must bring out 
the right accents on the words—for, as I have said before,—to subvert these 
in vocal music—whether secular or sacred—produces a confused result, if 
not one that is altogether unintelligible. 

I remain, Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
Freperick K. Harrorp. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir :—May I be allowed to say a word about Nos. 1 and 2 of your list of 
“Hints for those about to set the Nicene Creed?” I have belonged to the 
choirs of two well-known London churches. My active service covered a 
period of nearly four years. We sang all the most noted settings, and had 
to deal with “ leading phrases ” of all descriptions. Some of them were in 
monotone, some were not. Sometimes the first five words were in time ; 
sometimes they were placed under a semibreve, to be sung as the minister 


- chose. But whatever might be the plan of the composer to secure con- 


secutiveness between those words and those that follow, I never found the 
break avoided. This was entirely due to the ministers. When it was a 
question of time they sang out of time. When it was a question of tune 
they were equally at fault. Does it not appear to you that the composer 
has here an impossibility to deal with? What is the use of writing a lead- 
ing phrase characteristic of dignity and running well into the choir work 
when you know it will lose all its character in the minister’s hands ? 

Touching the all-important point of accentuation, I ‘have sung in a 
setting, popular enough to be looked upon as a standard one, in which the 
word “ Baptism ” is treated as a trisyllable, and the music is arranged in 
such a way that it is impossible to obviate a good, strong accent on the 
sum. The composer of this setting was a canon. 


London, Aug. 30. AN ONLOOKER. 





BAR LINES AND ACCENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: Whilst reading with much interest the recent letters upon the 
musical treatment of the Nicene Creed, I_have been struck by the curious 
views upon bar lines, enunciated by Doctor Villiers Stanford. I quite fail 
to see how in music of Tudor and Stuart times the bar line could have in any 
way “ facilitated the reading of the notes.” In Medieval and Renaissance 
music the bar had no musical significance whatever, merely showing the end 
of a phrase. I have before me at the moment of writing, a magnificent Sarum 
Gradual published in 1532, and taking an example at random,in a passage of 
sixty-five notes, there are but two bar lines. In this case, therefore, the Pro- 
fessor’s interpretation entirely falls to the ground. With regard to the 
rectification of false accents I am of opinion that organists and choir- 
masters would have to go on “ explaining ” to the end of their days, for no 
amount of words of explanation, or care ix phrasing, could ever remove the 
false impression, unless the notes were entirely altered. Take for instance 
the example which the Rev. Mr. Harford gave from Boyce—a composer by 
the bye who is neither ancient or medieval, but very post-Reformation,— 
1 think it would tax all the Professor’s ingenuity to get that wrong 
accent “upon us” rendered satisfactorily without re-writing the passage, 
which he is not at liberty to do. 

It is a great pity that so eminenta musician as Professor Villiers Stanford 
should defend obvious inaccuracies of this kind, instead of being in the front 
when an attempt to reform such glaring errors is made. The great masters of 
English Church music, much as they are to be admired, have in very many 
cases turned aside the meaning of the words they have set. It therefore 
behoves musicians of the present day to avoid their errors in order that 
the Church music of the nineteenth century may become as a type which 
can be imitated by those who shall come after. 

I enclose my card, and am, sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
A © Carer Musicran.” 





THE CATHEDRAL PSALTER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: An Old Choirmaster has misunderstood me. I do not wish to con- 
demn the “Cathedral Psalter.” I am not so sure about the “ absurd” point 
ing of the “ Gloria Patri,” which is very difficult to render, in English, to 
music with four beats in the bar. The “Gloria Patri” is a Creed, and the 
word “ and” emphasised, may be taken to express the distinct personality 
of the Three in One. But it should be equally emphasised in the words 
and to the Holy Ghost.” 

Any musician will see the difficulty, and we may pardon the Psalter for 
an anomaly which, after all, any Choirmaster may alter to his own taste 
seeing that it occurs after 150 Psalms. 

But, another more serious misapprehension is that of the stops, which are 
a part of an Act of Parliament. I do not agree with “An Old Choir- 
master” that the Prayer Book version of the Psalms is over-punctuated, 
probably because he and I may have different ideas about what stops mean, 

A stop may be of the greatest value to a good reader, as a means cf 
guiding him to the sense of what he is reading, and enabling him to 
moderate his voice accordingly, without being a stop in the time of his 
reading. 

And, any version of the Prayer Book Psalms published without the stors 
in the Sealed Book is an incorrect version—and this is my objection to the 
Cathedral Psalter. 

You are at liberty to add asterisks, but not to omit stops. The utility 
of stops as a guide to the unintelligent reader is shown by the amusing 
quotation in one of your last issues about “Cesar with his boots in his 
eye,” or something to that effect. 

In fine, I think that the “Cathedral Psalter,” punctuated accurately, 
and in the hands of an intelligent choir master, would be very good. But 
it wants overhauling. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
I. Hueues Owen, 
Chaplain, Brompton Hospital. 
Sept. 3, 1889. 





La condition premiére pour bien honorer les vivants, c’est de ne pas 
oublier les Morts.—R. Lafagette. 
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M. JOHANNES WOLFF. 
_——— 

Johannes Wolff was born at the Hague in 1862. His father occupied 

there an official position under the Government, and wished his son to study 
law. The boy had, however, heard Wieniawski play, and the latent 
musical talents awakened suddenly, urging him more and more strongly to 
follow an artistic career. His wishes in this direction were strongly dis- 
couraged by his father ; but ultimately a compromise was arrived at, and 
the youth surrendered himself to his legal studies, continuing at the same 
time to follow and study—we may be sure with greater eagerness—the art in 
which he has since risen to such eminence ; for, although he passed all the 
necessary legal examinations, and is therefore competent to practice as as 
advocate, he has preferred the pleasanter paths of music. When only 
fourteen, he competed successfully for the King of Holland’s Scholarship, 
which, being a travelling one, put it within his reach to visit and study at 
some of the most famous schools. He spent some time in Germany, and 
subsequently went to Paris, where he remained some years, making his 
début at the Pasdeloup concerts. Since then his career has been one of 
almost unbroken success, for he has made tours in South America, Spain 
and Portugal, as well as the northern countries of Europe. He has for six 
years enjoyed the position of violinist to the King of Helland, by whom he 
was decorated with the Order of the Oak. It was but last year that M. 
Wolff came to England, but even in the short time which has elapsed he 
has won for himself the highest esteem, no less by the charm of his per- 
sonality than by his excellent qualities as an artist. He has had the 
honour of playing thrice before the Queen at Balmoral in September of last 
year, at Windsor in July, and again at Osborne in August, on the last of 
which occasions Her Majesty presented the artist with a beautiful breast- 
pin of turquoises and diamonds. M. Wolff is engaged to play at the Pro- 
menade Concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and will start on the 15th inst. 
on a concert tour with Madame Valleria through the principal musical 
centres of the United Kingdom. It is needless to speak of the high abilities 
of this artist, so popular in every concert-room and salon in London. It is 
perhaps not only his own fault that his talents are sometimes exercised on 
music unworthy of them; but those who heard him interpret, in company 
with the composer, Grieg’s sonata in A minor at a Fhilharmonic concert 
last season could not doubt that very high hopes are permissible as to the 
future of one who though so young, has done so much. 








MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
—~»—_—_— 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
New Yorks, Avaust 24. 

The management of the Metropolitan Opera House has announced the 
plans for the coming season, which will begin November 27 and close March 
2. Wagner’s operas will be in the ascendant, as in former seasons, and we 
are promised “ Walkiire,” “ Seigfried,” “ Rheingold,” “ Tannhiiuser,”’ “ Lo- 
hengrin,” “Meistersinger,” “Tristan,” “Rienzi,” and ‘Goetterdaemmerung.” 
Verdi comes next with “ Otello,” “ Un Ballo,” “ Trovatore,” and “ Aida.” 
Several standard favourites by Meyerbeer, Beethoven, Auber, Ponchielli, and 
Goldmark are also promised, and, wonderful to relate, the Germans are 
going to sing Bellini’s “ Norma!” The novelties will be the “ Barber of 
Bagdad,” by Cornelius ; “ Le Roi d’Ys,” by Lalo, and “ The Templar ” and 
“‘ Jewess,” by Marschner. The list of artists isstrong in men, including 
Vogl, Perotti, and Kalisch tenors ; Reichman and Fischer baritones, and 
Behrens bass. The leading prima donna is Lehmann, and two other ladies 
quite unknown here—Betty Frank and Sophie Wiesner—are also promised. 
It is generally considered that in soprano element the troupe is not as 
strong as during previous seasons. The success of the season is assured in 
advance, for the subscriptions are heavy, and the stockholders are prepared 
to make up any deficiency. They include the rich multi-millionaires of 
New York, who are willing to pay for opera literally regardless of expense. 
Seidl and Damrosch will conduct as hitherto. 

But this season there will be a strong opposition in the stupendous 
Italian Opera Company of Mr. Abbey with Patti and Tamagno as stars, 
and with Albani, Valda, Nordica, Perugini, Ravelli, inter alia as minor lights. 
Patti receiving $4,000 and a percentage on a fixed surplus per night, and 
Tamagno receiving $2,000 a night, cannot be expected to sing together, but 
will appear on alternate evenings. The company opens in the immense 
new theatre called the Auditorium in Chicago. The date of their appear- 
ance in New York is not yet fixed, but the greatest interest is taken 


° 





among musical people in this troupe and the consequent revival of Italian 
opera. 

Emma Juch has organised a large English opera troupe and will open in 
October in Philadelphia. She promises twenty operas, “ Lakme” among 
them. She has unknown tenors from German conservatoires and some good 
American singers. Emma Abbott will travel through the West with her 
company as usual. She expects to make a hit with an elaborate revival of 
“ Ernani,” an opera popular here thirty years ago. 

The local musical societies—Philharmonic, Symphony, Oratorio, &¢.— 
have not yet announced their plans for the coming season. In the heat 
and lassitude of August music is not much thought of. The theatres are 
reopening, but opera and concerts are not due before October. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Festival in September will have Clementina De 
Vere, who came here with Campanini for principal soprano. The chief 
choral works to be sung are “St. Paul,” “Golden Legend,” and 
“ Creation.” 

Sarasate, D’Albert, Von Bulow, and Otto Hegner are the prominent con. 
cert performers who will be heard in New York during the coming season. 

Francis WILLIAMs, 








THE PIANOFORTE- LEVER-KEY. 
eee een 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Si1z,—I regret that not having seen your observations on my letter upon 
piano key pressure until the early part of the week I could not make any 
reply to them in the last number of your journal. 

I fear it is impossible excepting by actual experiment on the piano you 
desire to fully illustrate my meaning and to convince you of “the advan. 
tages ” of the present lever-construction. 

My contention is based on the idea that the lever offers the desideratum 
of the most sympathetic connection between the player and the string, and 
although your North-British correspondent says he “does not share my 
affection for the lever-key”’ he admirably, if not exactly expresses my 
opinion where he attributes to the lever “the power of communicating to 
the hammer sensations dictated to the finger by the brain or soul.” 
Now, to demonstrate this more forcibly let us put on one side all ideas 
of training, natural, or conventional, and alterable, methods of scale 
playing, and simply look at the lever in connection with a legato 
passage and what do we find? This—that the expressive player dwel- 
ling on the key does not knock it, but pushes it down, and in doing 
so—consciously or otherwise—slides on the declivity the lever presents and 
obtains an effect of gradual production of sound which of course could not 
be looked for in a key that answering your requirements, and descending 
en bloc had the same dynamic value at whatever point it was lowered, and 
whose sound production must always be the result of sudden impact, 
however delicately the key might be touched. 

It follows from this that, whatever the amateur might gain in easiness 
of manipulation from a new invention, his more accomplished brother would 
lose inevitably that which I see E. D. and myself concur in thinking 
artists most prize, and which I designate a wider field for expression than 
can be obtained by a piano built without “ inequalities ” of touch; a term, 
by the way, that seems rather misleading. 

In trespassing so much on your space, allow me to say it is with no wish 
to encumber the ground of real progress with unnecessary obstacles, but 
only to remind the musical world, and a certain but increasingly large 
school of pianists that in the desire for some means of simplifyiny rapid and 
brilliant execution, they are in danger of losing sight of something of 
infinitely greater musical value. 

Yours faithfully, 
Puitie H. Newman. 

[Both E. D. and Mr. Newman misunderstand the point at issue. They 
are “kicking in an open door.” It is obvious that any invention which 
causes the hammer to be less responsive to the touch than the key at 
present in use will be an utter failure, and our correspondents might have 
credited us with common sense enough to think so. But when they tell us 
that any system other than the lever invented in the future must necessarily 
deprive the player of “the power of communicating to the hammer 
sensations* dictated to the finger by the brain or soul” we can only con- 
gratulate them on their prophetic gifts. For our own poor part we have 
determined never to prophesy—unless we know.—Eb. M. W.] 





* It is not quite clear, by the way, how sensations can be communicated to a hammer, 
but we think we understand what our correspondents mean. 
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aS REVIEWS. 


a se 
NEW MUSIC. 





Messrs. C. Ducci and Co. send four pieces by the Spanish pianist, Senor 
Albeniz. His “ Pavane Espagnole ” should be warmly welcomed by 
pianists of refined taste. The melody, an elegant though plaintive strain 
in E minor, is full of stately grace, and is well supported by an accompani- 
ment itself in many places as flowing and melodious as the upper part. 
The alternativo (major) is more rustic in character, owing perhaps to a 
«drone bass.” Though not difficalt, this piece demands a neat 
sure finger and intelligent phrasing. A “Sevillanas” is still more 
redolent of Spain. Rhythm and melodyZalike are most piquant, 
and thoroughly national. This piece might with advantage be given to 
limp and listless players—it could scarcely fail to wake up the very flabbiest. 
There are tambourines and castagnets—flashing eyes and busy feet ; and 
then an interlude, more dreamy and flowing, in which the dance, becoming 
less and less a dance, grows more and more a scéne d’amour, until fortunately 
the vigorous and reassuring rhythm of the opening strain is heard again. 
There is less local colour in the other two pieces. The “Barcarolle Cata- 
lane” is, however, a delightful example of its class, the middle portion, a 
melody in the tenor, with passages above suggesting the plash of oars, being 
especially charming. The “Cotillon Valse,” the most brilliant of these 
four examples of Signor Albeniz’ skill as a composer, reminds one, by its 
freedom of outline, of Chopin. There is much ¢lan in this little piece, the 
opening theme of which, consisting of the notes of the pentaphonic 
scale, haunts the ear in a most exasperating way. The influence of 
Chopin is still more perceptible in a minuetto by Dvorak (published without 
opus number), which is short, quite easy, graceful, and well harmonised. 
Mr. Alfred H. West may be forgiven for adding to the stock of works of the 
“Turkish Patrol” order, because his “ Retraite Mauresque” is considerably 
above the average merit of itskind. Though quaint and pretty, it is not 
commonplace. ‘ Printemps et Jeunesse,” valse de Salon, by E. Rubini, an 
easy flowing valse exactly suited to the needs of la jeunesse, for whose 
benefit it might be allowed to take the place once occupied by “La 

Chatelaine,” its relationship to which is unmistakable. 








THE LATE MR. J. W. ATKINSON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: Absence from home has almost shut me out of local affairs during 
the last four or five weeks, but among other things which I hear on my 
return, is the lamented death of Mr. J. W. Atkinson, of whose invaluable 
services in the cause of Art (especially music) in Leeds, from 1851 to 1833, 
very little—much too little—has been said ; and as I was intimately asso- 
ciated with him for a considerable number of years in matters musical, I 
hope you will allow me to supply a few particulars which I venture to think 
will prove generally interesting to your readers. 

So far back as 1852, when the Madrigal and Motet Society was proposed, 
Mr. Atkinson entered heartily into the scheme, aiding and assisting me in 
procuring most of the best voices and singers in the town and district. 
The rehearsals and concerts of this ultimately famous vocal association, 
had an important bearing (as is well known) on the general musical culture 
of West Yorkshire. This was greatly due to the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Atkinson, who was as popular and beloved, as secretary, by the members of 
the chorus, who numbered at one period 250, as he was respected by, and 
successful with the public. 

When the Town Hall was approaching completion in 1857, and I ven- 
tured to suggest in the newspapers a Grand Musical Festival for the in- 
auguration of the noble building and the gigantic organ, Mr. Atkinson, 
supported by the Mayor (Mr. James Kitson, father of Sir James) and other 
leading townspeople, devoted a large portion of his valuable time to the 
development of the scheme, taking upon himself enormous work and re- 
sponsibilities. The success of that splendid gathering of musicians, when 
Sterndale Bennett produced his beautiful work, “The May Queen,” was 
such that the Medical Charities benefited to the tune of £2,000 ; and I need 
not add that Mr. Atkinson felt himself amply repaid for all the trouble and 
pains he had taken. 

The festivals having remained in abeyance for sixteen years (no fault of 
mine), I ventured to urge on the good Mayor, Alderman Marsden, and Mr. 
Atkinson, the advisability of resuscitating these important artistic 
gatherings, which, after considerable difficulty and anxiety, was accom- 


plished ; and in 1874 a series of truly grand performances were given in the 
Town Hall, under the conductorship of Sir Michael Costa, with a most 
gratifying financial result. 

In 1877, 1880, and 1883, Mr. Atkinson again took an active part in 
promoting these Triennial Musical Festivals, and he established a course of 
action and system in their management which has ever since resulted 
beneficially for the medical charities, &c. 

I may also gratefully mention the valuable assistance he rendered for 
many years to St. George’s Church and to myself by the deep interest he 
took in the choir, the production of my work entitled “Sacred Harmony,” 
and for the invariable kindness, courtesy, and liberality he displayed on 
all occasions. 

Mr. Atkinson was also one of the leading members of “The Musical 
Union” and “Orchestral Concerts” committees, and here, again, for 
several seasons he rendered me infinite assistance, in my capacity as 
conductor by his tact and assiduity. 

At the Shakespeare Commemoration, too, he was “ all in all,” and 
copied out with his own hand the parts of the required music for my full 
band and chorus. 

In hundreds of minor ways he lent a cheerful, helping hand, and never 
failed to keep his word or engagements. 

Altogether he rendered so many and great services to music and to myself 
personally that I should be wanting in common gratitude (not found in all 
of us, I’m sorry tosay) did I not place on record some of these, which will 
live green in my memory so long as life itself lasts. 


Yours faithfully, 
Wiuuiam SPARK. 
Newton Park, Leeds, September, 2, 1889. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
—— 


A remarkably well-chosen programme was put forward at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Friday last, the second “classical” night of the season. It 
would be difficult to praise Signor Bevignani too highly for the renderings 
secured by him of such test-works as the Overtures to “ Der Freischiitz” 
and “Tannhaiiser’’ and Schubert’s “ Unfinished” Symphony. Popular 
audiences once accustomed to such a high standard of excellence will 
certainly be less tolerant in the future of slip-shod performances of classic 
masterpieces. We must, however, enter a word of protest against the, we 
are afraid, growing practice of mutilating art works so perfect in form as 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, of which the last two movements 
were played in unsatisfactory fashion by M. Tivadar Nachez. Seftor Albeniz 
gave a thoroughly objective rendering of the Andante Spianato and Polo- 
naise Op. 22 of Chopin—most subjective of composers; and Miss Alice 
Gomez, Miss Marian Mackenzie, and Mr. Franklin Clive were respectively 
heard—the two latter to much advantage—in Spohr’s “The Bird and the 
Maiden,” Sullivan’s setting of the “ Willow Song” in “ Othello,” and 
“ Oh, ruddier than the cherry.” 

A few words will suffice to chronicle the “ classical” concert at Covent 
Garden on Wednesday. The orchestra was more or less a “ scratch” one, a 
number of the most prominent performers being away at the Gloucester 
Festival. This, doubtless, partly accounted for the indifferent renderings 
accorded to Schubert’s “ Rosamunde” Overture, the Allegretto from 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony—in regard to which our remarks above 
on the Mendelssohn Concerto apply with equal, if not added, force—and 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. Madame Roger-Miclos was the pianist, 
but she did not justify the favourable impression made last week, or 
the undiscriminating applause of the audience. Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
G minor was treated as if it were solely a vehicle for technical display, the 
last movement being utterly ruined by the breathless tempo adopted. The 
orchestral accompaniments were very unsatisfactory. The vocalists were 
Madame Belle Cole; the young lady who still chooses to be known as 
“ Nikita,” and Mr. Charles Chilley. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
is announced for Saturday next. 





The Greatest of all Pianofortes. THe Sreinway Pranorortes. New York 





& London. 
The Greatest of all Pianofortes. Tus Steinway Pianorortes, New York & Londen. 
The Greatest of all Pianofortes, THz Sremwar Pianorortzs, New York & London. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
a comes 


The “Dresdner Nachrichten” is responsible for the following :— 
«Amongst the people to whom the Emperor, during his recent visit to 
the Bayreuth Festival, has given orders, are the banker Feustel, on whom 
he has conferred the Order of the Crown, third class, and the Court Opera 
Director Mottl, the Order of the Crown, fourth class. The insignia of the 
order will be handed over to both gentlemen by the Prussian Ambassador, 
Count Rantzau. Herr Feustel will also receive the Order of the Red Eagle, 
third class. The festival, we read in the Munich newspapers, has had a 
very gratifying financial success. The balance amounts to, about 200,000 
marks. This balance will, as usual, be added to the reserve fund for the 
next festival (which will take place in 1891). From previous years there 
is still a reserve fund of more than 200,000 marks in hand, so that the total 
to be disposed of is about half-a-million. A portion of this sum, they say 
300,000, will be spent on the production of “ Tannhiuser.” 

** 

Now that Sweden’s Christine Nilsson has retired Norway has produced 
a singer of precisely the same name. This young artist is said to possess 
a soprano voice whose timbre resembles that of Mme. Pauline Lucca. Last 
week at Copenhagen she sang songs by Svensden and Grieg, and met with 
a very hearty reception. 

°” 

It is rumoured that Herr Neumann intends during the winter to make a 
grand tour in Spain and Portugal, visiting Barcelona, Madrid, Lisbon, and 
other towns of importance, and producing the Nibelung tetralogy with a 
first-class cast, and the decorations, dresses, and accessories of the 
Bayreuth theatre. The names of the artists are not yet mentioned, but the 
conductorship of the orchestra is assigned to M. Mucki. 


* * 
* - 


It will be remembered that two years ago, in San Francisco, Mme. 
Adelina Patti very nearly fell a victim to an attempt on her life, the motive 
for which it was impossible to assign. Whilst she was singing in the 
Opera House a bomb was hurled on to the stage and fell at her feet, but 
fortunately it did not burst. The perpetrator of the act,a man named 
Hodges, was arrested, tried, and condemned. After having served his term 
of imprisonment, during which he made several attempts to commit 
suicide, he was released last December. Since that time he has developed 
decided symptoms of insanity, and is now confined in the Napa Lunatic 
Asylum. 

** 

We gather from “Le Menestrel” that Dr. Hans von Biilow has lately 

signed an engagement for a tour in the United States, to take place next 


March. 
* % 
* 


From the same source we learn that Luigi Mancinelli’s brother, Marino, 
has been commissioned to write the Hymn, with full orchestral accom- 
paniment, to be performed at Buenos Ayres on the opening of the new 
Colon Theatre. 

2° 

It is satisfactory to hear that Sir Arthur Sullivan has come to terms with 
the Viennese managers who last year appropriated his works and performed 
them without his consent. at 

* 

“The Yeoman of the Guard” is to be adapted for the Austrian stage by 
the popular librettists MM. Szoll and Genée, and will be produced in 
October at the Ander Wien Theatre. 

as 

Dvorak is putting the last touches to an opera entitled “ Dimitry,” of 

which the subject is presumably Russian. 
* * 
* 

It is stated in the “Secolo” of Milan that the production of Verdi’s “Otello” 
in London has ended in a deficit of more than £6,000, and that in conse- 
quence of this result the company, which has been formed to reproduce the 
opera next year at Her Majesty’s, has been dissolved. If this remarkable 
statement is correct, the loss must have amounted to about £500 a night, and 
that in spite of crowded houses and the wonderful success of MM. Tamagno 
and Maurel. The expense of producing the opera was no doubt very great, 
perhaps unnecessarily so; but we can scarcely credit the truth of the above 
rumour without more authoritative information. 








A propos of Tamagno, we may say that he has been engaged by Mr, 
Abbey to sing next year in New York in the following operas :—« Otello,” 
“Guglielmo Tell,” “Aida,” “Trovatore,” ‘‘ Ugonotti,” “ Africaine,” and 
“ Mefistofele.” Many of those who have heard him in England will not be 
satisfied until he adds to his répertoire some Wagnerian réle. What an 
opportunity, for instance, “ Siegfried” would afford for the display of his 
voice and dramatic powers ! es 
* 

Two German musicians have died lately, who deserve some few words of 
notice. The first of these, Carl Amand Mangold (born 1813), who died on 
August 5, was one of those composers of music of all sorts, of whom Germany 
is so prolific. He wrote operas, symphonies, cantatas, sacred and secular, 
and chamber music; but little of all this will ever be heard of again, except 
some of his quarteits for male voices which have enjoyed a wide popularity 
that may also be lasting. Darmstadt was the chief centre of his activity, 
The other musician was Ernest Frank, at various times conductor at the 
theatres of Frankfort, Mannheim, and Hanover, who died on the 17th ult., 
at the age of 48. Frank, though he wrote a little music, had no particular 
reputation as a composer: he will live in musical history as the friend of 
Hermann Goetz. He it was who conducted the first performance of “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” at Mannheim (October 11, 1874)—and to him Gitz 
bequeathed the task of completing his unfinished opera “ Francesca di 
Rimini”: he too it was who played the piano part in Goetz’s Piano Con. 
certo a month before the composer’s lamented death. As no biography of 
Goetz has yet been published, it is the more to be regretted that one of 
those who could have contributed such valuable matter to the work has 
already been taken from the world. 


* * 
* 


The municipality of Milan has decided to place a commemorative tablet 
on the exterior of the house where the late composer, Ponchielli, lived and 
died. 

*,* 

According to “Il Trovatore,”’ Miss Teresina Tua is very seriously, 
though not alarmingly, ill. Another young Italian artist, Miss Gemma 
Luziani, with whose pianistic exploits London has been made pleasantly 
familiar, has entered into the state of matrimony with a Signor Fausto 
Nervi. The ceremony was performed at Brescia on the 28th ult. It is not 
stated whether the young artist intends to abandon her professional 
career. 

*,* 

Another of the ornaments of the lyric stage, Mme. Hastreiter, has quitted 
the scene of her triumphs, and retired into private life, on her marriage 
with Dr. Burgonzio, of Cossilla. 

* # 
* 


Died on July 20, Gustav Lange, a popular composer of salon-music, and 
of pieces suited for teaching purposes. He was in his 59th year, having 
been born on 13th August, 1830. 
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—_@—— 


This list is specially compiled for “Taz Mustca, Worip” by Messrs. 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
10,356. Animprovement in banjos.—Harry SHADWELL TURNER, 75, Queen’s- 

crescent, Haverstock Hill, London. 

10,372. Foran invention for use as musical note, interval and scales in- 
structor.—WiLLiam Agar, 27, Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, 
London. 

13,146. Feed mechanism for the music sheets of mechanical musical instru- 
ments.—Ernzst Maxx, 433, Strand, London. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d. 
6,780. Deans. _ Music stands, &ec. 1887. 8 
4,113. WARREN. Reed organs, &c. 1888. 8 
3,916. Wisz (ManiLton). Cornets, dc. 1888. 8 
11,256. Bryns. Organs. 1888. 6 


The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., at the prices mentioned. 
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PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. 
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POSTERS, CATALOGUES. 


STATIONERY. 


SHOW CARDS. 
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68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, wW. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





J. P. GUIVIER and CO., 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of all KINDS of STRINGS 


FOR 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO. 
Have always in Stock the Lergest Assortment of any House in the World. 


ann Ter 


6, GOLDEN SQOVARE, W. 








METZLER & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Ronisch Pianos. Organo-Pianos. Mustel Organs. Alexandre Harmoniums. 


VIOLINS AND ALL OTHER STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
CORNETS AND ALL OTHER BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 
CLARIONETS AND ALL OTHER REED INSTRUMENTS. 
Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies. Automatic Instruments. 

NEw ILLUSTRATED CaPALOGUES SENT GRATIS AND Post FREE. 





METZLER & CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, London. 


THE KARN acca ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. W. KARN and CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 








The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in miniature, of pre-eminent value- 
as an effective music exponent for the Home, 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be built, but How Cheaply a 
First-Class Organ can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not surpassing all others, at the- 
very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 
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SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
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900000600000000000 


MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 
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See Testimonials from 
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Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 


Dr. SPARK, 
Dr. J. C. BEIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W, TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
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Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEY WOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.B.1.B.A. 
Mr, A. J, HIPKINS, F.S.A, 
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“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.’ 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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M. JOHANNES WOLFF. 


From a photograph by Messrs, Elliott and Fry. 








